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CHAPTER I 



CHILDHOOD AND MARRIAGE 


\ 


There is -no boy or girl in India who 
does not know of Gandhiji. His kind 
smile and sweet expression are so 
familiar to us from a thousand pictures 
and photographs that \ve feel as if we 
knew everything about him. Almost 
every day of our lives we have heard 
his name spoken with lo\'e and rever- 
ence. Yet few of us know of half the 
wonderful things he has done for India. 
If we studied his life and his work care- 
fully, we should not be content with just 
wvrng him, we should try to follow his 
teachm^ as well and to be as like him 
^ possible. This is not so difficult as it 
sounds, because he has left us many 


rules to follow. These rules make being 
good and great seem very simple and 
easy. All that we have to do is to go on 
following these rules every da3^ and 
never give up following them. 

Gandhiji himself was not always great 
or good. He was once as full of faults as 
anybody else. But for love of God he 
ti'ied to become a little better each day. 
He did this so faithfully that in the erid 
millions of people looked up to him as a 
saint and obeyed him in everything. Yet 
he always said that each one of us could 
become like him and do the things that 
he did if we wished. This thought should 
give us courage whene\'er we grow 
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wcaiy (if to follow in his f^^W 

prints. p 

Because so inan^^ of ns always tiling' 
of him as ria-iulhiji, I \\ ill call him that 
from the start, instead of by his first 
name ol Mcdiandas. 

v^'iandhiji was Ijorn on October 2 , i86q, 
at Porlmnder, a small state in Kathia- 
war. His father, was the Dewan, or 
Prime Minister, of Porbunder, and 
Gandhiji was his youngest child. 

Gandhiji’s mother was a very sweet, 
kind and religious woman.; She visited 
the temple daily, often taking her little 
son with her. She fasted frequently, too. 
Once she made a vow to eat only one 
meal a day for four months, and not to 
take even that one meal unless she had 
first seen the sun shine. As she had 


made this vow in the rainy season it was 
pften very dilVicult to sec the sun shine 
at all. Her children, who could not 
bear to think of their dear mother going 
without food all the twenty-four hours, 
would stand staring up at the sky, wait- 
ing to catch the tirst gleam of sun. As 
soon as a ray appeared, they would dash 
into the house and call their mother to 
come and see for herself. Bv the time 
she came out the sun had often gone 
behind the clouds again. “It doesn’t 
matter,” she would say, cheerfully, “God 
does not want me to eat to-da\\’' and 
back she would go to her household 
tasks. In this way Gandhiji learnt from 
his good mother how to do penance 
cheerfully for love of God. 

As a small boy of five or si.\ Gandhiji 


was just like other children at that age. 
He found it ver\' hard to learn the multi- 
plication table. He woukl get cross with 
his poor teacher and call him names 
behind his back, just as main’ ^ill\’ little 
children dic At that early age a child 
does not understand how hard a teach- 
er’s life is. and how many pleasures he 
gives up for the sake of the chiklreii he 
teaches. 

In spite of his boldness in calling the 
teacher names, Gandhiji was otherwise 
a very timid little bov. He was veiv 
much afraid of the dark, and ghosts, 
and snakes. He used to think that 
goblins and evil spirits were l\-ing in 
wait for him if he had to go into a dark 
room at night. All these ftKdish fears 
made life miserable for him. Fi>rtunate- 
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ly his nurs€% a good old woman named 
J^amhha, came to know of all this. She 
told him to repeat the name of Ram 
whenever he h'lt afraid. She e.\plaine<.l 
to him that evil spirits have no j)ower 
against ilu- holy names of God. At first 
he did as she told him just because he 
lo\ed his (dd nurse and liked to obey 
hei‘. Then he found that he felt brave 
and sah' whenever he repe<ited the holy 
name. In this way he soon overcame 
Ilia fears. 

He ne\-ei forgot tiie teaching of his 
good old niii'se, and all his life after he 
had the greatist faith in the power of 
the holy name oi (iod. We know that 
he flied with it on liis lips. 

1 W'hen Gandhiji was .se\'en years old 
hi^ family left Porbunder and settled at 


Rajkot. There he was sent to a primary 
school. He was a very honourable little 
boy and never told lies even to save 
himself from a scoldin". He was never 
late for school either. He was in fact a 
model child at that time. 

He was terribly shy and always 
feared that the other boys might tease 
him. To avoid this, he would run home 
as fast as he could, the minute school 
was over.' 

No matter how hard the lessons were 
he would never copy from a compan- 
ion s books. iHe felt the greatest respect 
for his teacher and would not have 
deceived him for anything in the world./ 
All the naughtiness that had made him 
call his first teacher names had now left 
him. He only wanted to do his duty. 
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Once he was allowed by his father to 
go to the theatre to see a play. It was 
the story of the .tiood King Haris- 
chandra, who sacrificed everything he 
possessed in the world, even his wife 
and child, for the sake of truth. This 
play made a great impression on the 
truth-loving, child. He determined to be 
just like Harischandra and suffer any- 
thing, even death, rather than tell a lie. 

Just about the same time as this, he 
happened to read a book al.^out 
Shravana, the devoted son. (landhiji* 
was not at all fond of reading as a child, 
but this book interested him very much. 
He made up his mind always to be as 
loving and devoted to his own dear 
parents as Shravana was to his. 

. Although you have only been reading 


for a few minutes, I think you must 
have already noticed a very beautiful 
side of Gandhiji's character: that when- 
ever he came across got>d in anything 
or anybody, lie at once tried to imitate 
it. He was never content with just 
admiring, as most of ns are. 

Though it was very unusual, in those 
days, for Hindus to mix with peoj)le of 
other faiths, (iaiidhiji’s father h.ul many 
friends outside his communitx’. lains, 
Pars.es, Muslims — all weiv welcome in 
his home. With these friends the good 
man would talk much about leligion 
Olid ask his visitors to explain their 
beliefs to him. His little son would 
always be near by at these tinu'^. for 
the father was often sick and required 
his help in many ways, especially for 
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rubbing his feet and legs when they 
ached. iGandhiji always listened care- 
fully to these grown-up talks on religion. 
From them he learned to respect every 
religion, for all religions are meant to 
lead men to God. 

As he grew up he understood this 
more and more. At last he came to see 
that as all religions teach ns to he good, 
truthful, brave and faithful, there is 
really only one religion in the world — 
and that is to love God and to serve our 
fellow men with all our might. 

When Gandhi] i was only twelve years 

old he was married, according to the 

Hindu custom of those times, to a little 

Sirl just his own age. Her name was 

Kasturba and she was very sweet and 
pretty. | 


Marriage is a serious and holy thing. 
It joins two people together for their 
whole life. It is hard tor a child to 
understand how great a thing marriage 
is, and nowadays pco4)le do not think 
it good for children to marry. In those 
days. lu)W(‘ver, the old-fashioned 
Hindus thought differently, and so 
Gandhiji and little Kasturba were 
married. 

When he grew up Gandhiji admitted 
that all he thought about on his wed- 
ding day was the excitement, the 
music and drum-beating, the lovely 
clothes that he was giw'ii to wear, and 
all the good things there were to eat ! 
He was very glad. too. that he would 
now have Kasturba for a pla\'mate. 

Weddings cost a great di^al in those 
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clays in India. Families were often 
ruined l)y the exjxiises of one. This was 
hecanse eacli family wanted to show 
off and appear riclier than it really 
was. Hundi'cds of peo])le were in- 
vited. to eal and eat till they could 
manap;e iuj mon*. Huge sums were 
s|)(‘nl on lovely clf)thes and jewellery. 
Whole months were wasted in prepar- 
ing (A’erything. too. This was all 
very foolish, and (landhiji was inucli 
against it when he grew uj). He could 
not bear to thitik o| lumdreds of [)eoplc 
stutling themsch'es on the I>est of food 
at every wedding least in India, when 
there were millions of jxjor Indians 
who never once in theii' lives got enough 
t^‘ satisfy their hunger. But at the 
lime of his own marriage he was so 


young that he only thought how lovely 
i! was to have such a fuss made about 
him. 

Little Kasturba was very shy at first 
and would hardly speak to her new 
husband, but they soon became good 
friends. 

Gandhiji found that his bride was a 
little girl of very indei)endenl character 
who did not like to be unnecessarily 
ordered about. On the other hand, 
now that he was marrit'd, Gandhiji felt 
himself to be very important and grown- 
up. He wanted to order her about all 
the time, even though he did it lovingly. 
He had soon become ^x‘ry fond indeed 
of his sweet little wife, but he wanted her 
to ask his permission for everything. 
Even if she wanted to go to the temple, 



.he expected her fust to ask leave to do 
so. This she absolutely refused to do. 
In this way they would quarrel, like the 
two children they were. Sometimes they 
would not speak to each other for the 
whole day. 

Another thing which troubled 
Gandhiji very much was that Kasturba 
had not studied anything. Modern 
Indian girls are \'ery lucky in being 
able to go to school and college just like 
boys, but when Kasturba was a child, 
people in India did not care to let their 
daughters study. They thought it un- 
suitable and a waste of time. In those 


days girls were supposed [o occupy 
themselves only with household tasks, 
cookery, embroidery and such tlungs. 
Gandhiji. on the other hand, had grown 
to love study. He prepared his school 
tasks every day with the greatest care 
(lor ho continued to go to school after 
his marriage). He wauled to teach 
Kasturba all that he knew, but the little 
girl was not interested. Nobody had 
ever taught her the value of stud\'. and 
her poor little husband was himself 
only a child, so how could he make her 
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BOYHOOD 


As time Went on (laiulhiji became a 
model scliolar. He had a lii^h sense of 
duty and he triid in (‘very way to obey 
his parents and teachers and make them 
contented with him. He never had a 
single bad certificate at school. Though 
h(‘ was not a \'erv clever child, he 
studied so hard that he even won two 
small scholarships. 

He was very sensiti\e and could not 
bear to be scolded. Once a teacher 
beat him for something he had done, 
(landhiji cried bitterly. His feelings 
'Acre terni h’ hurt. This sensitiveness 
made him feel [)iiy for the sufferings of 
others, j In particular he could not bear 


to see the contemj)tuoiis way in which 
people treated the poor so-called ‘Un- 
touchables'. They also, like everyone 
else, were the children of the Creator 
who made all things. This thought 
never left him, but grew with his growth. 
When he was a man he never ceased 
fighting for the rights of these poor un- 
fortunate people. He even risked his 
life for them. It was he who, instead of 
using the ugly word 'Untouchables', 
first called them by the lovely name of 
Harijans, or the Children of God. But 
I am going on too fast and telling you 
about things done by the grown-up 
man. instead of continuing with the 





story of Gandhiji the school-boy, as he 
was then. 

As you well know, nian>- people in 
India are still very wrong in their ideas 
about the poor ‘Untouchables’, and in 
the days of Gandhiji s childhood matters 
were a hundred times worse. Even his 
sweet mother, gentle and kind though 
she was, believed firmly in the old idea 
that merely to touch an ‘Untouchable’ 
meant pollution. She therefore always 
insisted that her little son must take a 
bath of purification whenever he hap- 
pened to touch the sweeper boy who 
came to the house. On these occasions 
Gandhiji would just smile coaxingly, as 
if to say: "It is really not necessary, 
Mother dear,” and obey her without 
argument. In his heart, meanwhile, he 


felt sure that his good mother would 
agree with him. if only he could find 
the right words to e.xplain to her that 
the 'Untouchables’ were as much his 
brothers as his playmates at school. 

^At tlie High School Gandhiji began 
to take more and more interest in his 
country. He felt very sad to think that 
the British ruled India and kept Indians 
in an inferior position. He often 
wondered why it was that hundreds of 
millions of Indians allowed themselves 
to be ruled by a tew Britons (for, as you 
all know, compared to India, Britain is 
a tiny country). He did not realise 
that it was because Indians were strictly 
divided into different castes and com- 
munities, each th nking only of its own 
interests, with little or no idea of a com- 



rnon leader or a common aim. One day 
a school iriend told him that the British 
were able to rule India easily because 
they were stronger than Indians. He 
said that they got their strength 
from eating meat and drinking wine.j 
This was nonsense, of course, but 
Gandhiji in hi^ simplicity believed his 
tiiend. He was still a timid boy and 
had not g(4 (c. rr his old fear of goblins 
and serjx'iits. He always liked to have 
a light biirninL' in his ])cd-room. so that 
he could make sure there were neither 
ghosts, goblins n<»r serpents around to 
diHnrb bis iC't. He felt a great admira- 
tion for this 1:. Vof his who was so 
1 ' Id that he v. ...-t afraid of anything. 
So bold that he would even hold live 
siiak- in Ilk hand! At least he Srtn/ so -- 


but I rather think that last bit about 
snakes was just vain boasting. He told 
Gandhiji that he got all this bravery 
fiom eating meat. Secretly, of course, 
because, as both the boys came from 
strictly religious orthodox Hindu 
families, meat-eating was an idea that 
would have shocked everyone around 
tliem, even if they had only spoken of it. 

Slowly but surely, this boy persuaded 
Gandhiji that if Indians would all take 
to eating meat they would be able to 
drive out their British rulers and be 
free. Although this was a very silly 
argument, poor Gandhiji let himself be 
finally convinced. He was so anxious 
to set India free that he didn’t realise 
his friend might be quite mistaken in his 
ideas. 
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So the two boys went to a lonely sp>ol 
on the river bank, and there, for the 
first time, Gandhiji ate meat, which had 
been brought by his friend. It was 
goat’s flesh, very lough and l>adl\’ pre- 
pared. and poor Gandliiji did not like 
it at all, but he ate it bravely. The ihiiiG: 
which upset him most was (lie thought 
that the meat had come from <\ poor live 
goal which had had to die in order to 
provide him with this meal. Ho could 
not get proper sleep all that night. He 
was tormented b}’ a horrible nightmare 
in which a live goat kept on bleating 
inside his stomach. 

After a while he came to understand 
^t it was wrong to deceive his parents 
m anything, however good his motive 
Jiyght be. So he determined to give up 


th».- idea of becoming a regular meat- 
caier and think of some better way of 
getting strong in order to defeat the 
British. 

Kasturba.' who had a wi>e lilllr hrad 
in spite ot not having studied at all. had 
already understood that the bold, moat- 
eating l.toy who said he cuuUl pick up 
live snakes, was not a suitable com- 
panion for her young husband. She 
began to warn Gandhiji against him. 
Very soon Gandhiji saw how shrewd his 
little wife was. for his friend began try- 
ing U) lead him into all sorts ol mischief 
and wickedness. 

Then another boy began teaching 
Gandhiji to smoke. This bov was a 
lelative of the family; The two would 
pick up cigarette stumps dropped by 



giown-iips aiul piitf awa^' in secret, feel- 
ing wonderfully smart and clever. 
Unfortunately, one wrong action 
generally leads to another. They soon 
got tired of smoking only ^tumi)s, and 
wanted to buy whole cigarettes. That 
cost money, and they had no money. So 
tliey began to steal copper coins now 
and Uien from the poor servant’s pocket. 

Shortly alter this, (iandhiji’s elder 
brother got into del)- and didn’t know 
uhat to do about it. He felt that he 
must pay the debt — but where to gel the 
money? At last he thought of a bangle 
of solid gold which he always wore on 
his arm. Why not clip a bit out of that 
and sell it? No one would notice, 
('•andhiji, who was in the secret, helped 
his brother to clip out the bit of gold. 




and the debt was paid. As soon as it was 
done, however. Gandhiji’s heart almost 
broke with remorse. He felt sure that 
what he had done was wrong, and he 
made up his mind to confess it to his 
father. 

He felt terribly afraid, but he wanted 
to get the weight off his conscience. So 
he wrote what he had to say on a sheet 
of paper. He told everything and ended 
by promising never to steal again and 
asking for forgiveness. Then he handed 
the paper to his father who was at that 
time very sick in bed. 

Though generally a quick-tempered 


man. the father was so touched by his 
son’s brave confession that he cried. The 
boy cried too. He felt that his kind 
father’s tears had washed all his wrong- 
doing away. 

After this Gandhiji determined to give 
up smoking too. He wanted to have no 
more secrets from his good parents. 
Soon he came to think smoking a very 
bad thing. He understood that it was 
bad for his h-^alth and altogether a very 
foolish practice. When he grew up he 
did all he could to persuade people to 
give up smoking. 


z 
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CHAPTER 3 

CHOOSING A CAREER 


'•When (landhiji was about sixteen 
liis kind father died. This was a great 
grief to the sensitive boy, for he loved 
Iiis father dearly. / Shortly after this a 
baby was born to Kasturba. but the 
poor little thing only lived a few days. 
This made (landhiji still more unhappy. 

Hhe death ot the Iiead of the house- 
liold made the question of Gandhiji’s 
career \'erv important. The family was 
not rich, although the father had been 
a Oewan. Me hacl been a man of very 
simple tastes who was fond of doing 
good to others and cared nothing for 
nioney. His elder son was now to take 
In f^lace in iiiling the family's affairs. 


The younger son, it was decided, must 
take up some profession that would 
bring in good earnings. 

So after Gandhiji had matriculated, 
an old friend of the family suggested 
that the boy should go to England to 
study law/ Then he would be sure to 
earn well and perhaps become a Dewan 
as his father had been. 

[ This idea pleased Gandhiji very 
much. He wanted to start for England 
at once, but he said that he preferred 
the idea of studying medicine rather 
than law, if no one had any objectionj 
W^anting to be a doctor had been one of 
his earliest wishes, and it never left him 


all his life. During his father s illness he 
had been a faithful nurse to him, and 
he always loved caring for sick people. 
Later on I shall tell you of some of the 
wonderful things he did for the sick 
when he grew up. 

(^His family did not like the idea of 
his becoming a doctor.' Then, too, in 
those days, orthodox Hindus were 
terribly against the idea of travelling 
across the sea to other countries. They 
thought it was a great sin. So even the 
idea of studying law seemed likely to 
come to nothing. 

iGandhiji did not let the matter drop 
So easily, howe\'er, and at last he over- 
came the objections of all but one 
person. This was his mother. She was 
afraid that he might not lead a good life 


if he went so far from her side. She 
thought he might grow careless in 
leligious matters, and eat meat or drink 
wine. He promised her that he would 
be very careful and not do an\'tliing 
tc displease her while he was away. So 
at last she gave her consent. 

There were of course many things to 
arrange before so long a journey could 
be made, and some little time passed 
before he sailed for England. He was 
now a young lad of nineteen. 

Kaslurba was also nineteen aiul she 
had a new baby to take the place of the 
one who had died. The young husl>and 
must have been very sorry to leave 
them both, although he was so excited 
at the thought of foreign travel. 

His elder brother had bought him a 
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good outfit of European clothing, SO 
that people might not stare at him 
when he got to England. Gandhiji 
found these new clothes very strange 
and uncomfortable, and he did not like 
-the necktie at all. As he was now a 
strict vegetarian again, and did not 
know what sort of food he might be 
given on board the ship, he took a large 
stock of sweets and dried fruits with 
him. It was a good thing that he did so, 
as we shall see. 

As soon -as he set foot in the dining 
room of the ship he noticed that all the 
passengers used knives and forks in the 
European style. This made him, feel 
very shy, as up till that time he had 
only eaten in the. Indian way, using his 
fingers. As he feared it would be im- 
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possible for him to manage kni\’es and 
forks without accidents, he decided not 
to go into the dining room at all. 
Instead, he passed his meal-times in his 
cabin, eating his dried fruits and 
sweetmeats. 

His thoughtful elder brother had put 


him in the care of an Indian gentleman 
who was going to England on the same 
boat. This gentleman did his best to 
make Gandhiji talk with the other 
passengers, telling him that it would be 
a good way both to practise English and 
to get over his shyness. 
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Chapter 4 

LIFE IN ENGLAND 


W’hen the ship arrived in the 
I'.nglish port of Soulliainpton. Gandhiji 
]nit on a white llainiel suit, thinking that 
this would be suitable for the month of 
September. W’hen he landed, however, 
he found the weather was far from 
summeiA’, while he turned out to be the 
only f)ers(»n wearing white in the whole 
of Southampton! Wherever he looked 
h( could se(- only people in dark clothes. 
How angiA' he t(‘U ! W'orse still, when 
h< had gone to a hotel and taken a 
loom, he wa- told that his luggage 
loiild not be sent to him until Monday. 

■ nd it wh - a Saturday ! Poor Gandhiji ! 

1 ’.VO whole days more to spend dressed 


in that same white suit! 

He- felt terribly homesick, too, and 
cried when he thought how far away 
his family was. Everything about him 
looked so strange and foreign. There 
was not a single friend to whom he 
could say how lonely he was. 

He did not like the food either. It 
was so different to anything that he had 
ever eaten. So he ate almost nothing and 
was hungry as well as sad. 

In spite of his dreadful loneliness, he 
did not once think of writing to his 
brother and asking to be allow'ed to 
leturn home, as many another boy 
would have done. He knew that he 



rtiust not disappoint his kind brother 
who had made great sacrihces in order 
to get together the money for tliis 
journey to England. He had been sent 
here to study law and he would not go 
hack till those studies were completed. 

After getting his luggage, Gandluji 
went on to London, where he was to 
study. There he found lodgings in the 
house of a widow who lived with 
her two daughters. He lost no time in 
telling her that he could not cat meat 
and was pleased when she agreed to 
give him vegetarian dishes only. But 
when the food was placed before him 
he could not eat it. The lady certainly 
cooked vegetables in a funny way — or 
at least Gandhiji thought so. 

He was much too shy to tell her this. 


however, so he just ate as little as 
possible, and got hungrier and hungrier 
as the days went by. Every day lie would 
wander about the streets, looking for a 
vegetarian restaurant, but in vain. Just 
when he was getting quite desperate, lie 
found what he wanted. The food sold 
there was very good indeed, and at last 
he was able to satisfy his lumger 
completely. 

Instead of giving his time cntirrly to 
his studies, Gandhiji tried hard at first 
to become a perfect ‘English gentleman'. 
Like so many young men of his age. he 
was attracted by what was new and 
loreign, w'ithout considering \\lu‘iher it 
was suited to him or not. 

He took notice of laslhonable people 
and tried to copy tliem in every way. 



He wasted a lot of money on buying 
smart English clothes, a tall silk hat and 
so on. He spent ten minutes every 
morning in brushing and arranging his 
hair. He started taking lessons in ball- 
room dancing, in i)Iaying the violin and 
in elocution. What a change from the 
shv boy on the ship who would not even 
talk to the other passengers! But these 
new ideas of (buulhiji’s were not to last 
long. 

After three months he suddenly un- 
derstood how silly it was to waste his 
good bi'olher’s money on learning danc- 
ing; and such things. They would not 
make him a good lawyer, and he had 
I ome to studv, so that when he returned 
Imme hr miaht earn a lot of money and 
lirlj) his taniily. Now there is another 


thing in Gandhiji that we must notice 
carefully, and it is this: as soon as he 
found out that he was doing a wrong or 
silly thing, he at once stopped doing it, 
and tried to find out what was the right 
thing to do. So now, as soon as he saw 
that he was wasting both time and 
money on his dancing and music lessons, 
he stopped. After this he gave all his 
time to serious study. 

Having seen that it was his duty to . 
save his elder brother’s money, instead 
of wasting it, Gandhiji now tried to 
spend as little as possible to make up 
for what he had already squandered on 
the dancing lessons and smart foreign 
clothes. 

He began to keep a careful account of 
every copper coin, writing down the 


amount spent on every bus fare and 
postage stamp. When he grew older he 
advised all young people to do this. 

Next he decided to walk as much as 
possible, finding it good for his health. 
In this way he also sa\’ed a lot of money, 
by not taking the bus. This habit of 
daily walking he kept up all his life. 
When he was quite an old man he would 
walk up and dow’ti the verandah during 
heavy monsoon rain, so as not to miss 
the benefit of this daily exercise. 

All this saving of money made 
Gandhiji feel that he was living in a 
very sensible way, until he got 
to know' some other Indian students liv- 
ing in London. Several of these young 
jnen were very poor indeed and they 
lived so simply that it made Ciandhiji’s 


way of life seem still very rich. Many 
of them even cooked their own food in 
their rooms. 

Feeling that he could certainly do 
w’hat these boys managed to do, and so 
save still more money, Gandhiji left his 
comfortable boarding house and went to 
live in a very cheap room. There he 
bought a small cooking stove and began 
to prepare his meals himself. As he did 
not want to lose too much time over this 
work, he ate very simple things only, 
such as porridge and ctK'oa. Meanw bile 
he studied hard and made good pro- 
gress. 

Just about this time there was a 
wonderful exhibition in Paris. (landhiji 
thought it would be a good idea to visit 
it and sec the lovely and famous city of 



Paris at the same time. 

Paris is not very far from London, as 
you know, so the trip did not cost much. 

Being by now a very sensible young 
man indeed, Gandhiji began by buying 
a good map of Paris and a guide-book 
of the exhii)ition. By studying these 
carefully he was able to see all the im- 
portant places and things easily, without 
liaving to spend money on guides as 
tourists generally have to do. 

The thing lliat he liked best in Paris 
was to visit ail the lovely old churches. 
Ho liked to walk about in them and 
fell the |>(‘ople jiraj'ing. He would 
make a comparison in his mind between 
ihf iH)ise and bustle of the streets outside 
:1 Ihe ho! peace and quiet in the 

cliurclie.'i. 
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CHAPTER 5 


RETURN 

JAt last the three years of study came 
to an end, and Gandhiji was free to 
return home. \ 

The voyage back to India was very 
stormy. and nearly everybody on board 
was seasick, except Gandhiji. In the 
ship’s dining-room only two or three 
people came to the table at meal-times. 
They sat holding their plates in their 
laps, for that was the only way they 
could get the food safely to their lips, as 
the ship was tossed this way and that by 
the wind- 

'Gandhiji was longing to see his dear 
jnother again. But when he arrived he 
heard the sad news that she had died 


HOME 

while he was in England. His elder 
brother had kept back the news, not 
wishing to tell him such a sad thing 
while he was away in a foreign land 
among strangers. 

I Since it was necessary for Gandhiji to 
start earning money as soon as possible, 
it was decided that he should go to 
Bombay to practise there as a barrister.' 
He was to go alone at first and set up a 
household on his own until he had 
found some good clients. 

He engaged a cook to look after him, 
but unfortunately the fellow was very 
stupid and dirty. He did not even 
trouble to wash his own clothes, much 



loss to do his work in the kitchen pro- 
perly. Poor Gandhiji was too kind to 
scold him. Instead, he tried to teach 
him how to look after the house. But 
the cook was very lazy and merely 
watched while Gandhiji did almost all 
the work. 

In the meantime no clients turned up 
and so Gandhiji earned no money at all. 
After si.x months of this life, he returned 
home to Rajkot, (juite tired and dis- 
appointed. 

It was gfjod to l)e with the family 
a.i^ain, of course, but it was disappoint- 
ing to ha\(* to tell th(*m liow things had 
gone with him in Bombay. They had 
exiK'Cted him lf» b<‘ ol so much help to 
lli'-m after rompK-liiyg his studies in 
IGigland, and 'O far he had been able to 


do nothing. 

For a while things went very slowly 
in Rajkot, too. Gandhiji earned only a 
very little money now and then. He had 
begun sadly to feel that he was not go- 
ing to be a success in life. Little did he 
think that one day the world would 
ring with his name, and that after his 
death people would scrape up, as a 
precious relic, the dust trodden by his 
feet ! 

It was just when he was feeling so 
downcast that a firm of Indian 
merchants from Porbunder, who had 
settled in South Africa, sent for him to 
come and take charge of some important 
law business for them in Durban, a 
South African seaport. They wrote that 
they would want his services for about 


a year. They were not going to pay him 
badly, either, and the idea of further 
travel pleased Gandhiji, so he accepted 
the offer. If he was not going to be a suc- 
cessful barrister, he might at least see a 
little more of the world, he thought. 


It was sad, of course, to leave 
Kasturba again, and they now had /a'o 
little baby boys of whom Gandhiji was 
very fond. But he would be back again 

in a year, and that thought consoled 

them. 



CHAPTER 6 

OFF TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Gandhiji found South Africa wonder- 
ful and was astonished on landing to 
see the great trees and huge fruits that 
grew there. 

He soon made friends with his new 
clients who had called him there. They 
were simple, kind-hearted Muslim 
people, very wealthy, and influential 
among the Indian community. 

Two or three days after his arrival, 
Gandhiji went to the Law Courts with 
these new clients to attend to some of 
their legal business. He had gone back 
to wearing Indian clothes since leaving 
a-, dand and on this occasion he was 
• 'I ring a turban. The magistrate 


ordered him to remove it. Gandhiji re- 
fused to do so and walked out of the 
court instead. He had already noticed 
that the white people who ruled in 
South Africa were very rude and snob- 
bish to Indians, treating them as 
inferiors, no matter how educated or 
refined they might happen to be. As for 
the poorer class of Indians, who had 
come out to Africa to work as labourers, 
they were treated too badly for words. 
They lived a life little better than a 
slave's life. 

Large numbers of very poor people 
from North and South India used to 
come otit to South Africa in those days 
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as indentured laboureisj. This means tliat 
they were employed by their masters 
only on condition that they worked for 
them for five years. They had to work 
terribly hard, and for the lowest wages, 
but they had to go on working till the 
five years were over. They only consent- 
ed to come out to Africa on these cruel 
conditions because of their terrible 
poverty. Afraid of starving to death if 
they remained at home, they at first 
consented to anything. Then, when they 
found out what a wretched life they 
would have in South Africa, it was too 
late to change. They had already sign- 
ed an agreement to work for five years, 
till those five years were over, they 
were little better than slaves. Gandhiji 
®lt great pity for these poor country- 


men of his. 

He had not been many days in South 
Africa before he found that no Indians 
were allowed to stay at good hotels, or 
to eat in nice restaurants, or go to 
theatres. All these places were reserved 
for the white people. In some parts of 
the city even the pavements were 
reserved for them, while Indians had to 
walk in the road. 

The white people had got the foolish 
idea that if a man’s skin was dark he 
was not fit to associate with them. It 
did not matter how clever he was, nor 
how good his manners were. If he 
belonged to a daric-skinned race, they 
thought that he was their inferior. It is 
very hard to believe that people could 
be so silly, but they were. .And if they 
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tieatcd Indians in this way, no matter 
how educated they might be, we can 
guess how they despised the poor 
Africans, who were so very black and 
primitive and uneducated. 

A few days after being asked to 
lemove his turban in the court, Gandhiji 
had to go on a railway journey from 
Durban to Pretoria, on business for his 
clients. They bought a first class ticket 
for him and he started on his way. 

Alter a time, a Kuiopcan passenger 
got into the carriage where Gandhiji was 
sitting alone. The European objected to 
travelling with an Indian and called the 
guard. The .guard ordered Gandhiji 
to get out of the carriage and go into 
the coinparimenl kept for African 
people. Gandhiji refused to go. because 


he had a first class ticket and had every 
right to be in a first class carriage. 

The guard sent for a policeman who 
pushed Gandhiji out on to the platform, 
but when they ordered him to get into 
the other compartment, he would not. So 
the train steamed out of the station leav- 
ing Gandhiji behind on the platform. 

He went and sat in the waiting room. 
It was night and very chilly, and he had 
no warm clothes with him as the railway 
authorities had taken charge of his 
luggage. He did not wish to ask them 
for any of his things for fear that they 
might insult him again. So he just sat 
and shivered in the dark waiting-room, 
without a friend, alone in this strange, 
unkind land. 

He felt that he had seen enough of 


South Africa and of the rude, cruel way 
in which Indians were treated there. He 
longed for home and the company of 
all his dear ones. Should he not return 
home without delay, he asked himself. 

Then he remembered his duty towards 
his clients. They had called him to 
Africa to manage their business difli- 
culties for them. They had been kind 
and friendly to him, and they trusted 
him. Was it not his duty to remain in 
South Africa until his work was 
finished ? 

And there was another thing that 
niade him want to stay: Indians were 
treated so badly in South Africa, and 
yet nobody did anything about it. Was 

not time that somebody made these 


foolish Europeans sec how wrong it 
was to treat a man badly jnst because 
his skin happened to be of a different 
colour to theirs? 

As he sat shivering there in the cold 
dark waiting room, Gandhiji made up 
his mind to remain in South Africa, and 
work, and suffer, if need be, until lie liad 
laiscd the status of his countrymen 
there. 

His life’s work had begun. His deci- 
sion taken that night was like a liny 
seed that would one day become a 
mighty tree. Who could have guessed 
that the thin young man, shivering in 
the dark, would one day make India a 
free nation? 
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Tup: next day Gandhiji 
on his journey to Preloria. 

Pai t of the way had lo he made in a 
stage coach in those days. A stage 
coacli was sometliing like a big bus 
drawti l)y liorses. 

Gandhiji had now fresli insults, and 
worse, to I)car. 

He had already bought his ticket for 
n seat in the stage coach when the guard 
told him to sit outside with the driver. 
This was because the European pass- 
engers did not like to travel together 
with Indians. Gandhiji obeyed this 
Hide command because he was in a 
hurry to get on with his journey and 


did not want to waste anyjiinc in argu- 
ing. 

After the coach had been travelling 
for a few hours, however, the guard 
wanted to have Gandhiji’s seat outside, 
in order to enjoy some fresh air. But 
instead of offering his own seat in ex- 
change, he rudely threw a dirty gunny 
bag on the foot-board and said: “You 
sit on this.” This was too much. 
Gandhiji refused absolutely. 

The cruel man at once began to beat 

him and curse him. 

Seeing that poor Gandhiji had done 
no harm, some of the European 
passengers began to take his part and 


CH.\PTER 7 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA FIND A LFADKR 

continued 


made the man stop beating hinl. 

Shameful things like this happened 
often in South Africa in those days, and 
Gandhiji was to have many such bitter 
experiences. 

When he went to a hotel the manager 
would not give him a room. In another 
hotel, although he got a room he was 
not allowed to eat in the dining room 
with the other people. These things 
^ never made him lose patience. They 
only made him more determined to 
make his countrymen respected in South 
Africa. 

Gandhiji had only come to spend a 
year in South Africa, but it was three 
years before he returned home. 

There was so much work to be done 
I for his countrymen and there was no 



one. it seemed, with the courage to do it. 
but himself. He lost no time in making 
the ac(]uaintance of the leading Indians 
in South Africa and in discussing with 
them what was to be done. He made 
them see that it was disgraceful to sit 
idle while rich plantation owners treated 
thousands of poor Indian labourers like 
slaves. His burning words awakened 
a sense of national pride and duty even 
in the laziest and most indifferent 
hearts. 

His first great step was to point out 
that all C(jmmunities of Indians must 
ufiitc if they wanted to be strong, and 
safe from insult, in this foreign land. 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsees, 

< hristians— all must become brothers in 
th( struggle ihat was to begin. 


In a few short months the shy young 
man had become the brave and fearless 
leader of thousands of oppressed 
Indians. It was as if God had chosen 
him to be His captain in the struggle 
for India’s freedom, and had filled his 
heart overnight with the courage of a 
lion. 

In his fight for the rights of Indians, 
Gandhiji could not bear to see any of 
them deserve the scorn with which they 
were treated. It pained him terribly to 
see how many Indians had become 
careless, untidy and dirty in their habits. 
He lectured them continually about this. 
He told them that they must never give 
others the slightest excuse to look down 
on them. 

There were many unjust laws against 
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Indians in South Africa at that time. 
These laws made life very difficult for 
^ the Indians. Gandhiji fought against 
these laws with all his strength, and 
taught his followers how to fight against 
them too. Only on one point he was 
very strict: everything must be done 
peacefully. He had already chosen for 
himself the path of non-violence in all 
things and he felt that it was the only 
It path pleasing to God. 

In order to bring the South African 
Indians permanently together he found- 


ed a political party known as the Natal 
Indian Congress. It was named after 
the political party in India which was 
already the hope of all patriotic Indians. 
This party worked to make life bettor 
for all Indians, no matter what their 
community or religion was. It also 
worked to make India free, but in those 
days this seemed a very far-off hope. 
The members of Gandhiji’s new parly 
were to work to make life better for all 
the Indians in South Africa. 
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' HAPTICR 8 


Till*: OBSTIXATi: KKTl MAN 


of th(- most imporlanl tilings to 
consider was llio (inestion of money. A 
Iiolitical party requires a lot of money 
to k<'ep it going. The leaders imisl trav{'l 
lu'ie and there, hooks aiul leaflets must 
he [irinted and distrihuted. halls must he 
hiied when speeches have to lie made, 
iiiid so on. (landhiji had to insist on 
f ach memher jiaying at least five shill- 
ings as a monthly subscription. He told 
the rich people to give as much more as 
they C{>uld. He himself gave twenty 
^hillings a month. But the people were 
la/y when it came to giving money. 

1 !iey were very glad to have leaders 
V, ho fought for them, but they seemed to 


think that all the woik could he done 
without money. That is the way with 
many people in this world. 

One day Gandhiji and some of his 
fellow-workers went on a tour to some 
out-of-the-way villages inhabited by 
Indians. They wanted to make even the 
most ignorant peojile understand that 
all must unite in the fight against in- 
justice and tyranny. 

Gandhiji and his friends were invited 
to spend the night at the house of a rich 
Indian who was already a member of 
their party. They knew that if this man 
gave a big sum to the Congress fund, 
other people living around him would 


want to imitate him and do the same. 
The Congress was now badly in need of 
funds to carry on its good work, and they 

^ hoped that the rich man would give at 
least six pounds. 

When they arrived at the rich man’s 

house they found a grand feast waiting 

for them. Gandhiji thought it best to 

get the money matter over before eating, 

but he was greatly disappointed when 

he found that all the rich man intended 

^ving was three pounds instead of six. 

He tried to persuade him to give more. 

but the rich man would not listen. He 

was not mean, but just obstinate. He 

refused to give more than .three pounds 

and began offering refreshments to his 
guests. 

l| That was indeed an awkward situa- 



lion. Gandhiji knew that if he let the 
man give only three pounds, other rich 
people too would want to give only 
three, or even less. They would think: 
“Why should we give more than that 
man who is so rich ?’' 

So Gandhiji and his friends politely 
lefused to take any food until six pounds 
had Ix'eii given. They were dreadfully 
hungry and it was awful to have to sit 
and talk only, when a good meal was 


waiting for them. 

Neither side would give in and the 
aiguing went on all night. Just at day- 
break the host yielded at last. Then 
they all ale their fill. 

This incident was much talked about 
and it made people see that Gandhiji 
was not to be trifled with. After that 
people paid up their subscriptions more 
promptly. 


CHAPTER 9 

THE GREEN PAMPHLET 


The reason why Gandhiji gave so 
much of his time and strength to the 
Indians in South Africa was this: he 
felt great pity and love for all unforlu- 
nate people everywhere, and a burning 
desire to help them. Every year this 
desire grew greater in him, until he used 
to say that he longed ‘to wipe away 
every tear from every eye’. 

He had now become famous in South 
Africa on account of his wonderful 
work for the Indian people there. Even 
his enemies felt a great respect for him 
because of his bravery and truthfulness. 
All the Indians loved him dearly and 
^ called him ‘Gan Ihibhai', or ‘Brother 


Gandhi’. 

All this time, Kasturba and her two 
little sons had been patiently awaiting 
Gandhiji’s return home. It was three 
long years since he had left his little 
family and he felt that he could delay 
no longer. 

His Indian friends in Africa begged 
him not to stay away from them long, 
and he knew that they still needed his 
help very much. So he decided to go 
and bring his family back to South 
Africa and to settle there permanently. 
All these years he had prospered in his 
work as a barrister, so, all things con- 
sidered, South Africa seenud the best 



place for him to choose as a home. 

As soon as he got back to India, 
Gandhiji began writing a pamphlet, or 
little booklet, about the way Indians 
were treated in South Africa. He wanted 
the whole world to know about it, so 
that it might be stopped as soon as 
possible. Because the cover of this little 
book was green, everyone called it ‘The 
Green Pamphlet’. He had been careful 
not to write any harsh or angry words 
in it as he never wished to hurt anybody, 
no matter how badly they had treated 
him. He only told the absolute truth in 
quiet, dignified language. But somehow 
word got back to South Africa that he 
was abusing the white people of South 
Africa and saying untrue things about 
them. This made the white people in 


South Africa simply furious. 

Meanwhile. Gaiulhiji wanted to send 
copies of his Green Pamphlet .dl over 
^ India and he wanted the work to be 
done as soon as possible. This was not 
easy, as there were 10,000 copies to be 
sent. It was a very big job to put each 
one into a paper wrapju'r. address it and 
• stick the necessary stamps on it. 
Gandhiji could not afford to pay peo|)le 
|i to do this work, either. So he asked all 
the children of the neighbourhood to 
help him in this work. They gladly pro- 
mised to help whenever they were free 
from school, and in this way the work 
was finished in a short time. Gandhiji 
rewarded the children by giving them 
used postage stamps which he had 
tit collected. This work of sending off the 


Green PamphK ‘1 was \eiy iui[)ortant. so 
you see that even young cliiklien can be 
very useful to their counti it they wish. 

Just at this time there was an out- 
break of plague in Bombay .ind ju-oplo 
were afraid that it might spread to 
Rajkot. Gandhiji offered his services to 
the State to do .my work which could 
help in preventing the spread of plague. 
He was made head of a commitlee which 
was to sec that the peoi)le kejH their 
houses clean to avoid contagion. 

The members of the commitiia' had to 
inspect all the houses in the t()wn. one 


by one, and instruct people how to be- 
have whenever they found a dii t\' house. 

It was a great surprise to find that the 
houses of the very poor, pai liculaiiy the 
so-called ‘Untouchables', were far 



cleaner than many houses of the rich. 
The rich peoj^le, too. were often very 
proud and would not listen when they 
were told they must bo cleaner. They 
seemed to think that because they were 
richer than others they must also be 
wiser and did not need to be taught anj^- 


thing at all. With such proud and 
foolish people Gandhiji was always 
patient but firm. He never minded how 
rich they were. If their houses were 
dirty he told them so, without any fear, 
because it was his duty to do so. 
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CHAPTER 10 


ATTACKED BY A MOB 


^ Before returning to South Africa as 
he had promised, Gandhiji got in touch 
with all the important men of the 
Congress party in India, like Sir Phiroz- 
shah Mehta, Lokamanya Tilak and 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale. They listened 
with great sympathy to his stories about 
^ the bad treatment of Indians in South 
Africa and encouraged him to speak 
about it on platforms at public meetings 
in Bombay, Poona and Madras. People 
in India already knew much about 
Gandhiji's work for Indians in South 
Africa and they greeted him every\vhere 
^ with great enthusiasm. He had already 
^ become a national hero. 


As he had already decided to do, 
Gandhiji took his wife and their two 
little sons, aged eight and four, with him 
on his return to South Africa. 

During the voyage the ship was 
caught in a terrible storm. It seemed 
as if the ship might sink at any minute. 
In their distress and fear the passengers 
forgot all differences of religion and 
knelt together in prayer — Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsees and Christians. One 
and all called on God, the Father of 
Mankind. In this danger they felt them- 
selves all to be brothers. 

At last the storm ended and the sky 
grew clear. Everyone felt happy and 


relieved, and the ship arrived safely in 
the port of Durban. 

You will remember that the white 
people in South Africa had received 
false news saying that while in India 
Gandhiji had abused them and told lies 
about them, and that this news had 
made them very angry. When they 
heard that he was back again thej^ at 
first refused to allow anybody on the 
ship to land. Their excuse was that the 
passengers might have brought plague 
germs with them from India. Only after 
many days was anyone allowed to leave 
the ship. 

As sof.'u as Gandhiji set foot on dry 
land he was n cognised by a band of 
European b(-\> who began to throw 
stones and rotten eggs at him. One of 


them snatched off his turban, while 
others began to beat and kick him. All 
this was because they believed he had 
criticised them unjustly while in India. 

He might have been killed if it had 
not been for a brave English lady, Mrs. 
Alexander, the wife of the Police Super- 
intendent, who was passing by at that 
moment. She forced her way between 
the crowd and poor Gandhiji, who was 
gasping for breath, and opened her 
umbrella to protect him from the rain 
of blows. It was now very difficult for 
the boys to hit Gandhiji without striking 
the lady as well, so they had to stop. 

Meanwhile, an Indian boy, who had 
seen everything, ran to the police station 
and told Mr. Alexander, the lady's 
husband, what had happened. Mr. 
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Alexander at once sent a number of 
policemen to protect Gandhiji and 
conduct him to the house of one of his 
friends a f<ent!eman named Mr. 
Rustomjee. Kasturba and her two little 
boys had already been sent in advance 
to this friend's house before the attack 
on Gandhiji had taken place. 

Poor Gandhiji was covered with 
In-uises from the kicks of the cruel boys 
and had to be attended to by a doctor 
on arriving at Mr. Rustomjees house. He 
badly needed rest and (piiet, but soon a 
crowd of angry people surrounded the 
house, shouting: "We must have 

Gandhi !" 

The good Police Superintendent, who 
had been expecting something like this 
to happen, had followed Gandhiji to Mr. 


Rustomjees house. He luiw kept the 

crowd back by going outside and talking 

to them in a joking maniK'r, treating 

their behaviour as if it was all fun. He 

even sang a comic s(uig to make them 

think that lie. too, was in a joking mood. 

\\ hile this yas going on, (laiulhiji was 

quietly escaping from theltack entrance 

of the house, disguisetl as a i>..lieeman. 

The idea of escaping in this wav was 

Mr. Alexander's. Perha])s (iandhiji 

himself would not have liked to turn his 

back on danger. Init he had not only 

himself to protect. There was also 

Kasturba wdth her little ones, whp might 

have been injured had the house been 

attacked. Neither did he want to bring 

any trouble on his kind f-iend Mr. 
Rustomjee. 

I 


As soon as he knew that Gandhiji was 
safely out of the way, Mr. Alexander 
lauf^hinj'ly told the crowd that thcii 
\ictiin had escaped and that they had 
k'elter gc) home. Some of the people 
were very angry at this. Others could 
not help laughing at the trick Mr. 
Alexander ha<I played on them. Some 
would not believe the story and insisted 
on ('titering the house to see for them- 
selves. Mr. Alexander allowcM two or 
three to come in and see that there was 
only the Ruslomjee himily and Kastiirba 
with her liltk,' boys. Then the crowd 
r.enf away. 

Many ])eoplc in South Africa were 
greatly shocked at the behaviour of the 
mob led by the foolish, wicked young 
men. The Government was willing to 


arrest them if Gandhiji would point 
(hem out, but he refused He had firmly 
made up his mind never to hurt anyone, 
no matter what they had done to him. 
He explained to the Government that he 
did not blame the foolish young men 
at all. They had been made to believe 
that Gandhiji was their enemy and that 
he had spoken badly alxml them abroad. 
For this they had wanted to be 
revenged on him. He felt that when the 
truth came to be known, the young men 

woujd be sorry. 

This noble behaviour (»f Gandhiji 
made such an impression on the Euro- 
pean people of South Africa that a large 
number of them felt deeply ashamed 
at what had happened. The newspapers 
declared that Gandhiji had done nothing 


wrong and that the crowd had been 
entirely to blame. From this we can sec 
that if God wills that we shall triumph 
no earthly power can overcome us, 
however great it may be. This truth can 
be learnt again and again from the life 
of Gandhiji. He was always meek and 


gentle to his enemies. When they tried 
to crush him he fought back only with 
absolute, truthfulness and love. Yet 
these weapons achieved more than lire 
or sword could have done. They freed 
his country from foreign rule and turn- 
ed his onetime enemies into friends. 


CHAPTER II 


LOVE OF 

Gandiiiji how look up his old life again. 

Ho was busier than ever. In addition 
to his work as a successful barrister, 
there was much to be done for his 
countr 3 ’men. The (iovernment had 
begun making new laws to make life 
diflicnll for Indians and to prevent 
tliem from ju()S))(“ring. and Gandhiji 
had to struggle more than ever before. 

There was also the education of his 
little boys to see ab(»ut. As there were 
no Indian schools in South Africa, and 
he difl 11(4 w.int his children to go to a 
European school and forget their mother 
toiiguc, he decided to teach them him- 
lb He always talked to the little boys 


SERVICE 

in Gujerati and he gave tlu'm their 
lcs.sons in Gujerati, too. Though all this 
meant much e.xtra work for the busy 
young father, he undertook it gladly. 

One day a jx)or leper came to 
Gandhiji’s door, beggiiig for food. Most 
people would have driven him away in 
horror, but Gandhiji could not be up- 
kind to anybody, least of all to a poor 
leper. He gave the man food, bandaged 
liis terrible wounds and took him into 
the house for a rest before removing him 
to the hospital. This kindness came 
from the great love of the sick that had 
always been in his heart ever since he 
was a little boy. He had never lost his 
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longing to be a doctor, either. But since 
that was impossible now, without long 
years of further study, he wanted at 
least to do some service for the 
sick, however small. So he began to go 
daily to a free hospital kept by a 
Christian missionary. There he offered 
his services for two hours a day, prepar- 
ing and giving out medicines in the 
dispensary. 

Most of the patients were very poor 
Indian labourers and Gandhi ji was 

very happy to have this further chance 
of serving his own people. 

As time passed, two more little boys 
were born to Kasturba. The tir.t two 
sons had been named Harilal ilvK-ved 
o Hari) and Manilal (inecious niby). 
These are the kind of nanirs that come 










naturally to parents’ minds when they 
think of their darling children. But 
now Gandhiji’s whole mind was filled 
with the thought that our duty in this 
world is to serve others. This made him 
very careful in choosing the names of 
his last two sons. He knew that names 


are very important in our lives. A man 
whose name has a beautiful or holy 
meaning will surely feel obliged to live 
up to it. So Gandhiji called his third 
son Ramdas, or the servant of Ram, and 
the fourth son Devadas, or the servant 
of God. 
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CHAPTER 12 


C\\PABLE IN ALL THINGS 


In spite of all his professional and 
political work, Gandhiji always found 
time to take interest in all the little 
details of home life. In every little 
domestic trouble he found a practical 
way out. He disliked a helpless attitude 
in difficulties and wanted to make hiin- 
self and his family as self-reliant as 
possible. When the washerman be^an 
to be unpunctual in delivering the clean 
clothes, Gandhiji started to wash the 
clothes himself. He did not do the work 
carelessly. He bought a book about 
ashing and studied it. Jn this way he 
learnt to wash fipd iron as well as any 

^ washerman. He also showed Kasturba 


how to do this work. This took up a lot 
of his time but he found it very interest- 
ing, loo. Soon, he was proud to go about 
in his beautifully starched and ironed 
collars, for they were stiffer and glossier 
than those done by the washerman. 

Once when Gopal Krishna Gokhalo, 
the founder of the Servants of India 
Society, was on a visit to South Africa, 
he showed Gandhiji a fine scarf that had 
been given to him by the great Indian 
politician, Mahadev Govind Ranade. 
Gokhale treasured this scarf as if it had 
been a precious relic, and onl>' wore it 
on gieat occasions. Ho had meant to 
wear it at the grand dinner which the 
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Indians ot Johannesburg were gi\'ing 
in his honour. Unfortunately, at the 
last moment, the scarf was found to be 
badly creased. There was no lime to 
send it to the laundry, so Gandhiji 
offere<l to iron it instead. Gokhale 
doubted \ory much if a liarrister and 
politician could also b(‘ a good ironer. 
but (iandhiji assured him that he need 
not worry. The work turned (a.f to be 
done \eiy well and won Gokhale’s 
])raise. 

lla\iiig made hims<‘lf into a good 
l.uindiA’-iu.in. (iandhiji did not see why 
he should not do without the services of 
the baibei, too. The idea came to him 
when an lCngli>h barber in Pretoria 
M tii>rd to cut his hair for him because 

was an Indiai:. .At hrst Gandhiji felt 
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wounded by the man's rudeness. Then 
he considered the other side of the case, 
as he ahvays did when hurt by others. 
^ The barber was not to be blamed, he 
decided. If he should begin cutting the 
hair of Indians, all his European 
customers might stop coming to his shop, 
and the poor man would be ruined. 

Who to be blamed then ? — The 
European customers? In a way, 
^ certainly. But they were not the 
people guilty of such pride. Did not the 
Hindus in India refuse to allow thdr 
barbers to cut the hair of the poor Un- 


touchables? So all the world over, 
proud and powerful people had the 
same ideas and acted in the same cruel 
and stupid manner. The thing to he 
atlackecl. therefore, was neither Euro- 
pean nor Indian. It was just sinful, 
toolish pride, which can be found in 
every corner of the world. 

Thoughts like these prevented Gandhiji 
from getting sad or angry with the 
barber. Instead, he bought a pair tif 

hair-clippers and clipped his hair him- 
self. 


CHAPTER 13 

THE BOER WAR AND AFTER 


When the Boer War broke out 
between the British and the Boers (or 
Dutch peoide settled in South Africa), 
Gandhiji’s sympathy was on the side of 
tlie Boers. But he was a subject of tlie 
British l'hn])ire and he felt it was his 
duty to serve the side to which he be- 
long(-d. He did not want to fight and 
shed the blood of others, l)ut he was 
not afraid of risking his life. 

So he collected together as many 
Indian friends as he could and made 
them take a course in ambulance work. 
He also took this course. As soon as 
(liey had got ihcir certificates, Gandhiji 
offered their services to the British 


Government. 

They were about i.ioo men in all, and 
they did very brave work, even rescuing 
the wounded within the firing line. They 
were much praised for this and 
the newspapers even published verses 
about them and their bravery. Up till 
that time the British had had the idea 
that Indians were not brave at all. Now 
they had changed their minds. 

Whilst doing this ambulance work, 
Gandhiji and his friends came much 
together with English soldiers. They did 
not find these soldiers proud at all, but 
ver^^ friendly and grateful for the good 
which the Indians were doing for their 
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Wounded. They behaved to the Indians 
like brothers. 

Among the Indians forming the 
Ambulance Corps, too, there were no 
feelings of pride about caste, or quarrels 
on account of religion. Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians — all were as friendly as 
could be. The danger in which they now 
lived, with guns booming about them, 
made them all understand that there is 
^ but one God and He is the Father of all. 
From this we see that even a cruel war 
can be a blessing it it makes men under- 
stand this great truth. 

One of the greatest services that 
Gandhiji did for Indians was the way 
in which he made them sec their faults. 
As soon as the war was over, he return- 
ed to this task with new zeal. He con- 
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linually told Indians that if they wanted 
t(> enjoy all their rii^hts as citizens, they 
must make themselves worthy of those 
li^^hts. If, for example, they wanted to 
live in the nice quarters reserved for 
liiuropeans, ihvy must show, by always 
being tidy and clean, that they were able 
to keep those ciuarters in good condition. 
There is no doubt that a large number of 


Indians had become careless and sloven- 
ly in their habits, and Gandhiji would 
not allow this any longer. He wanted 
his people to be as clean and orderly as 
any other people in the world. He never 
accepted any excuse for laziness, and 
since they all loved him for his goodness 
to them, even the very laziest people 
tried to improve to please him. 
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CHAFTliR 14 


DOING RIGHT 

When four more years had passed, 
Gandhiji felt that the time had come for 
him to go back to India. He had done 
wonderful work for his people in South 
Africa in helping them to get their rights 
recognised by the Government. Now he 
wanted to work for the whole of India, 
jl^ There was of course still very much to 
be done in South Africa, but he was 
leaving behind him good friends whom 
he had trained to work and think in his 
way, and they would continue the fight. 

The Indians did not let him go easily, 
however. They made him promise that 
he would return within a year if they 
)| should need him, and they arranged all 


N EVERYTHING 

sorts of meetings and functions to 
honour his departure. He and Kastiuba 
were simply showered with presents, 
many being of gold and jewels. There 
were lovely gold watches, gold cliaiiw, 
and diamond rings, and a wiMiderfnl 
necklace, all of pure gold, for Kaslurba. 

When Gandhiji saw all these inesents, 
he was far from happy. He had served 
his countrymen for love, and with no 
thought of reward. How then, could he 
now accept gold and jewels? Il moiu v 
was to be spent lavishl\' like this. >honKl 
it not be spent for the good of the poor 
and suffering members of the eom- 
miinity? For such a lone lime now he 


had been teaching his followers that it 
was foolisli and wrong to waste money 
on luxury when millions of Indians 
hardly ever got a full meal. Was he, the 
leader and teacher, now to accept all this 
richness in payment for his teaching? 

Not many people would have thought 
in this way. The sight of so much gold 
would have tempted most men into for- 
getting their ideals. But not Gandhiji. 
He could not sleep at all that night. In 
the morning he told Kasturba that all 
the gifts must be returned. 

Kasturba would not agre«-. As any 
lady would, she wanted at least to 
keep her lovely necklace. If not for 
herself, she thought it would be nice to 
give it to one of her daughters-in-law 
when her sons married. It took a long 
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time to persuade her. but in the end 
Gandhiji made her understand that 
people should never expect reward for 
their service to others. He gave all the 
gold and jewels to a bank, to be kept 
as a reserve fund for the Indian com- 
munity. 

As soon as he came back to India 
again Gandhiji threw himself heart and 
soul into Congress work. He had only 
been fighting for the rights of his people 
in South Africa, up till this time. Now 
he was working for the freedom and 
happiness of all the Indians in the 
world. 

Apart from the political struggle, he 
interested himself in everything that 
would make Indians a better, stronger, 
nobler people. He studied such things 


as cooking, sanitation — everything 
connected with our daily life, in order to 
hnd out the best wav of living. Above 
all he tried to find out what was both 
good and chca^, because he wanted to 
help the poor. As soon as e\’er he made 
a fresh discovery of this kind, he began 
teaching it to others. 

More than all else he insisted on 
people being clean. Dirt is not only dis- 
agreeable in the home — it is a cause of 
sickness, too. When people are very 
PQor, they get careless and sa\’ “Oli. 
what does anything matter?" Gandhiji 

was never tired of lecturing people 
about this. 

Once there was a big Congress meet- 
ing at Calcutta. A camp was made to 
shelter a large number of tlie Congress 



workers. As they were only to stay 
tliere a few days, these workers did not 
care much about keeping the camp 
clean. Wlien lie saw the dirtiness every- 
where. Gandhiji pointed it out — “Oh, 
that is swee[)ers’ work," said everybody. 
Gandhiji quietly took a broom and began 
to sweep. In such ways he taught people 
how silly it was to be too proud to work. 
He took jjleasure in doing sweepers' 
work. He wanted to destroy the foolish 
and wicked idea that work is degrading. 
Any work which makes the world a 
cleaner or belter place is noble. That 
was tlic lesson he wanted everybody to 
leal II. 

In oidei- t'l >00 and know all the trials 
.'inl ironblt^ ot the Indian people, 
tijUflliiji tiavilh'd ail over India by 


third class. He could easily have travel- 
led more comfortably, but lie wanted to 
know just how poor people lived, so that 
4^ he could help wherever possible. 

He had not been back in India lonj’ 
before his second son. Manilal. became 
very sick with typhoid and pneumonia. 
The doctor said that the child’s life was 
in danger and that he must be given 
chicken broth to strengthen him. 

> Gandhiji had brought his children up to 
be strict vegetarians like himself, and 
he felt it wrong to take the life of even 
a single chicken, although it might save 
his son’s life. Manila!, when questioned, 
said that he would do whatever his 
father thought right. 

Gandhiji prayed to God with all his 
^ strength to save his child without the 


necessity ot chicken broth. After three 
days Manilal was out of danger. If we 
do what we believe to !)e right, and 
trust in God, as Gandhiji did. He will 
always hear our prayers. 

Vpry soon another call came from 
South Africa. The Indians were again in 
need of their dear ‘Gamlhibhai’ to light 
for tliem against tlie harsh, unsympa- 
thetic Government. Without hesilalion. 
not caring about his own comfort, 
Gandhiji set out on the long journey, 
leaving his family again in India. 

Whilst in the midst of his political 
work, he never forgot that a man's first 
duty is towards God. He felt that ho 
ought to study his religion well, in order 
to be able to follow all its teachings. In 
his place many people would h.n-e said: 


“I have no time to read religious books. 
See how much work I am doing for 
others! God will be satisfied with that” 
Blit Gandhiji alwa3^s made time for any- 
tiiing tliat he felt to be necessary. He 
used to write verses from the Bhagavad 


Gita on strips of paper which he pasted 
on the wall in the bathroom. Whilst 
cleaning his teeth each morning he 
would stand and study these verses. 
Soon he had thirteen chapters of the 
Gita by heart. 
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CHAPTER 15 


While on his Ihiid visit to South 
Africa Gandhiji decided to found a 
colony of people who would all load 
simple lives pleasing to God. He there- 
fore purchased a piece of land not far 
from the city of Durban, intending to 
start a farm where the people could live 
and grow their own food. 

Although he had left his wife and 
children in India, he had brought with 
him on this voyage several relatives — 
young men who wanted to see life in a 
new land. These young men. several 
^ friends, both European and Indian, and 
a small number of Gandhiji’s devoted 
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PHOENIX SETTLEMENT AND 
THE ZULU REBELLION 

followers and fellow-workers formed the 
new colony. All were equal in position 
and all shared in the work of farming 
the land and harvesting the crops. There 
was no idea of getting rich or having an 
easy life. Every man, woman and 
child in the colony was ready to per- 
form any task that was asked of him 
or her, as if they had all been one loving 
family. 

In their spare time they wrote and 
printed ^ a newspaper, called “Indian 
Opinion”. This paper published all 
kinds of news helpful to the Indian peo- 
ple of South Africa. 
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The farm was called the Phoenix 
Settlement and (landhiji, its founder, 
loved it very much. He would have 
been .elad to live there always, but, 
apart from his legal work, his political 
work was growing bigger and bigger. 
He was fast becoming the hope of the 
Indian nation, and Indians felt that only 
he could make them free. So he could 
only pay short visits to Phoenix. 

Soon he sent for Kasturba and the 
little boys to come and live at Phoenix. 
On the voyage, Ramdas, the youngest 
child, broke his arm whilst ijlaying. 
Gandhiji still loved nursing sick people 
and he was learning more and more 
how to cure them. In spite of all his 
work, as soon as his family arrived, he 
took complete charge of little Ramdas 


and soon had his broken arm well again. 

Gandhiji wanted to make life at Phoe- 
nix absolutely simple, just like the life 
of very poor people. Only at Phoenix 
everything was to be as clean as a new 
pin, healthy and happy. In this way 
they would show peoi)lc that even if one 
is jioor, one need not be dirty or miser- 
able. 

They even made their own bread. 
Because wheat flour is more nourishing 
and more economical when it is ground 
by hand, they ground their wheat in 
this way themselves. The children 
were allowed to help in this work and 
they liked doing it very much. 

Just when the Gandhi family had 
settled down nicely again, the Zulu Re- 
bellion broke out. The Zulus were a 


somewhat primitive race of African peo- 
ple who objected to the taxes which the 
British made them pay. Because of 
these taxes they rebelled against the 
British. 

Although Gandhiji was always strug- 
gling (but without the use of violence) 
against the British to make them treat 
Indians fairly, he was loyal to them 
whenever they needed his help. He 
^ wanted to make them understand that 
they were unjust towards India, but he 
was never their enemy. So once again 
he collected a group of Indian volun- 
teers to do ambulance work for the Bri- 
tish forces. 

His heart was soon filled with pity for 
the poor, simple Zulus, however, when 
^ he saw how helpless they were against 


their powerful rulers. 

When Gandhiji and his fiiends went 
to the military hospital to start their 
work, they were surprised to find only 
Zulu patients — no Europeans at all. 
These wounded Zulus were not rebels, 
but a group of Zulus friendly towards 
the British. The British soldiers had 
fired at them by mistake. Then there 
were other Zulus who were sick because 
they had been severely beaten by the 
British who suspected them of belong- 
ing to the rebels. 

Gandhiji and his companions nursed ' 
all these poor Zulus lovingly. To 
Gandhiji all men were brothers, how- 
ever poor, however ignorant, and what- 
ever side they happened to be liglUing 
on. 



CHAPTER iC) 


A NEW WORD 


For some time now (iandliiji and his 
followers had been growing stronger in 
the spirit of true Salyagraha, but tliey 
did not yet call it that. They used the 
English woi'ds “j)assive resistance” 
whenever they wanted to desci ibe their 
way of resisting British injustice. 
Gandliiji was absolutely determined 
that neither he nor his followers should 
ever use violent means in order to make 
Britain lespect India’s rights. He felt, 
however, that they needed a better word 
to describe their attitude. He wanted 
Indians to die, if need be, for the rights 
of their countiy, but without any hate 
■.•r anger in their hearts. They must 


even love their oppressors. They must 
understand that strong people are often 
cruel and unjust to weaker people be- 
cause the strong people are blind and 
foolish. They must make the British 
people understand their right to be free 
by showing that Indians were prepared 

to die for the sake of freedom but 

they must never shed the blood of others, 
or harm others in any way at all. When 
forced to obey unjust laws, they must 
simply but firmly refuse, and remain 
quiet. 

Gandhij^ offered a prize for a new 
word to describe this kind of rebellion 
that was something better and nobler 


than inorc “passive resislaiicc'’. Mai^an- 
lal Gandlii, a young relative of Gaiulhi- 
ji’s and very dear to him. won the [)i ize. 
He had thought of Sadagniha as a good 
word. .S'a/ means truth, and Agniha 
means firmness, so the full word would 
mean 'firmness in the truth’. In order 
to make this word clearer Gandhiji 
changed it to Satyagraha— a word which 
is now famous ail o\-er the world. 
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CHAI’TER 17 

GANDHIJl AND KASTL'RBA SAVE EACH OTHERS LIFE 


While in South Africa, Kastiirba fell 

vcrv ill and had to go to hospital for an 
% 

operation. It was impossible to chloro- 
form her, as she was too weak to bear it. 
She was as brave as any man during the 
o()eration and did not complain at all. 
After the operation, however, she grew 
worse instead of l)etter, until it seemctl 
.IS if she were about to die. The doctor 
said it was absolutely necessary for her 
to take bf(-f lea if her life was to be 
sa\ed. (landhiji refused to allow this, 
just as \\i‘ had refused to allow Manilal 
to take th- chicken broth. Not even to 
>'. e the life of his dearest ones would he 
du a thin. thai he thought to be wrong. 


The doctor said that if Kasturba did 
not take the beef lea and obey all his 
orders with regard to diet, she must be 
removed from the hospital. He said 
this because he really feared that she 
would die if she did not eat the food 
ordered by him, and he did not want to 

take the responsibility. 

Gandhiji was in a terrible position. The 
Hindu religion absolutely forbade the 
eating of beef, and he himself felt that 
we should not kill even the smallest in- 
sect, much less a gentle animal like the 
cow. Kasturba was dying, however. He 
decided to ask her what she wanted to 
— just as he had done with Manilal. 



for he did not like to forc^ anyone not to 
eat meat if it was their wish to do so. 

Kasturba hrmly replied that she woultl 
rather die than drink beef tea, and asked 
her husband to carry her away from 
the hospital. 

It was raining, and they would have 
to go home to the Phoenix Settlement 
by train. The station was a long dis- 
tance away from the hospital, and 
f Kasturba ai)pcared near to death. She 
was as thin as a skeleton and as weak 
as a new-born baby. 

They got to the station in a rickshaw. 
Kasturba bravely comforted her 
husband when she noticed how worried 
he was over her condition: "Don’t 
Worry,” she said cheerfully, "nothing 
^ will happen to me." 


At Phoenix station, good friends from 
the farm were wailing for them with liot 
milk for Kasturba to drink and a ham- 
mock to carry her in. 

Gandhi nursed her with all his skill in 
the days that followed, and for a time 
she was much better. Then she became 
very ill again. Nothing did her any 
good. One day Gandhiji thought that 
perhaps she might get better if she gave 
up eating salt and pulses. He asked her 
to do so but she said that she never 
could. When he gently insisted, she said 
that he was asking something imjios- 
sible, and that he himself would ne\'er 
be able to give up eating salt and pulses, 
(landhiji was only too pleased to have a 
chance of doing something diflicult for 
her sake, and promised to give uj) salt 


and pulses for a year. 

This great kindness so touched 
Kasturha's iieart that she at once pro- 
mised to do as he wislied. She begged 
him. however, not to trouble about giv- 
ing up salt and pulses himself. She 
could not Ix-ar that he should make such 
a sacrifice just because she had been 
obstinate. (landhiji re[)Iied that he 
could not break a solemn [iromise. 

Kaslin ba wept, but he remained firm. 
So they both left salt and pulses out of 
their daily food — and the iiai)j)y result 
was that Kaslurba soon began to get 
U'ell again. 

Later on Kasturba had an oppor- 
tunity of sa\'ing her husband’s life in 
return. 

lie had ( ome to know liow crnellv 


many people treated their poor cows in 
India. How, in their greed to get more 
and more profit, they tortured' the poor 
animals in their efforts to squeeze out 
the last drop of milk. This brutality was 
horrible to Gandhiji's loving Jieart. He 
often said that he would never kill a 
single animal even to save the life of a 
human being. So we can guess how he 
felt about poor, gentle cows being made 
to suffer awful pain just for the sake of 
getting a little c.xtra milk. He also felt 
at that time, that milk was not absolute- 
ly necessary to man. So he made a vow 
never to touch milk again, and he kept 
this vow faithfully for a long time. At 
last he fell very ill, however, and the 
doctor told him that he musit take milk 
if he wished to become strong again. 
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Gandhiji explained about the vow he 
had made. 

Wise and clever Kasturha was stand- 
ing near by, and in her u ish to sec her 
husband well again she quickly thought 
of a way out of the ditliculty. She asked 
Gandhiji if. by 'milk' lie did uni mean 
the milk of cows and buffaloes. Hi' said, 
of course, that it was so. Then, said 
Kasturba, even if he had vowed never 
f to touch the milk of cows and buffaloes, 
there was nothing to prevent him from 
taking the milk of ^outs, as they had 
not been in his mind at the time of tak- 
ing the vow. 

The doctor said that if his patient 
would only consent to drink the milk of 
goals, he would be quite satished. 

“ Gandhiji agreed and soon was well 





again. In this way, Kasturba's quick 
brain rescued lier husband from a severe 
illness that miglit easily have ended in 
his death. Tlu)ugh she had not studied 
she was more intelligent than very many 
women who ha\’e, always showing great 


commonsense. A perfect wife and 
mother, she is an example for all Indian 
girls to follow in her loving devotion to 
her husband and children, and in her 
simplicity, modesty, bravery and sweet- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER iS 

GANDHIjrS FASTS 

severity. 


The Phoenix Faim was such a j^raiul 
success that Gandhiji decided to iouml 
another coUmy like it. also in South 
Africa. The second one he called the 
Tolstoy Farm, after Tolstoy, the yreat 
Russian writer, whom Gandhiji greatly 
admired. On this second farm a number 
of people, both Indian and Eurojiean. 
came to live togetlier in brotherhood 
and usefulness. They were all good 
friends, though of different religions and 
races. As there were no suitable schools 
to which the children of these people 
could be sent, Gandhiji himself taught 
them. He was always a very kind and 
patient teacher, for he did not believe in 


Gaiulhiji’s many fasts ha\e become 

fann)us all over the world. Man\’ limes 

he risked his life l)V lasting — and always 

for the good of others. 

The very first lime he fasted was 

when two of the inmates of the Phoenix 

Settlement behaved very badly iind 

% % 

shocked him by their v.Akeil ccauluct. 
Ho did not scold them because all his 
followers, even the bad ones, were like 
beloved children to him. But he wanted 
these two to understand how much they 
had displeased God, so that the\' might 
truly repent. He said llial teai hers are 
responsible for the faults <»t their pupils 
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and that therefore he must do penance 
for the sins of these two pupils of his 
who had done wrong. 

He began a fast of seven days, and 
after that took only one meal a day for 
four and a half months. This of course 
made everyone at Phoenix very un- 
happy, for they all loved their master 
and leader dearly. They all hated even 
the very name of sin after that. 

After this, throughout his long holy 
life, Gandhiji fasted whenever he found 
that his great work for India had come 
to a standstill, because of the hardness of 
the rulers' hearts, or because of the 
foolish blindness of his followers. And 
this heroic way of lighting was always 
successful. Men might oppose him when 
he argued or pleaded with them, but 



when he bravely risked his life in order 

to persuade them, they always gave in. 

A man who did not fear to die. so long 

as his work bore fruit, must surely be 

on the side of truth. Moie and more 

people came to understand this as time 
went by. 

Not everybody can succeed in getting 
what he wants merely by fasting. 
Gandhiji was always pointing out that 
} fasting should not even be tried c.\cept 


by people whose heart and intentions 
are pure. There must be no vanity or 
selfishness in the mind at all. and during 
the fast one should think only of C.od. 
If a man should fast with the idea of 
convincing people that they are wrong, 
but at the same lime iiave his heart full 
of anger against them fer their blindness 
and foolishness, his fast would only be 
displeasing to God. 
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CHAPTER 10 

FORGIVENESS OF ENEMIES 


OxE of lh(‘ HKisl beaulifiil things we 
can learn from (laiulhiji’s example is 
willingness to forgive those who do ns 
harpi. This was especially noticeable in 
him during his years in South Africa. 

Among the manv humiliations which 
Indians had to suffer in South Africa at 
that time there was a law which obliged 
them to register their names with the 
(jovcrnment and allow their finger- 
prints to be taken — just as if they were 
ciiminals! When this law was passed 
Gandhiji led a resistance movement 
against it. Indians (juietly but firmly re- 
fused to obey die law. As a result, 
lhou>.inds of them were put in jail, in- 


cluding Gandhiji himself. This was the 
first jail sentence of his life. Later on 
he was to go to jail many times for his 
resistance to a foreign government’s 
ojiprcssion of his people. 

So many Indians were arrested that 
the jails became full. It was impossible 
to go on arresting people as there was 
no place to put them. General Smuts, 
the head of the South African govern- 
ment. said that he would release all 
those who had been arrested and with- 
draw the new registration order, if at 
least a good number of Indians would 
register of their own free will. Gandhiji 
felt that this was a big step in the right 
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clirediini and a,c;iccd to n iiisU r. IIv w.is 
always loo wise lo ex(H‘cl |)eoj>le to 
in at once, no mailer lioh’ wrone they 
were. Lillie by little he woukl Iry to 
biin^ them to their senses. If they ^.i\e 
in on one i>oint. he would L;i\e in on 
another. This j;enei'ons ainl reasonabK’ 
way of behavinu; seMoin laileil lo win 
peoj)le’s hearts in the end. 

A nnml)er of Indians went with 
Gandhiji to register themselves, inil on 
the way a group of Pathans stoi.prd 
them. Pathans are very brave and proud 
people and these Pathans felt that it 
would degrade them to yield even an 
inch to the Government. They were 
angry with Gandhiji for giving in. They 
could not understand that he was acting 
w'isely, and for their good. They were 













k'd 1)3’ a man called Mir Alain. This man 
hit Gandhiji on the head and he fell un- 
conscious. Some time before he had 
been stoned and kicked in the streets by 
llu; mol) of white people who wrongly 
fancied him to be their enemj'. Now he 
was being beaten by his own people who 
also, fancied him to be their enemy. It is 
f)flen so with the good people of this 
world. Real unseltish goodness is so un- 
common that men cannot understand it 
when they lind it. It seems too wonder- 
ful to be true, and they fear it must be 
e\il hiding behind an appearance of 
goodness. 

This time Gandhiji was so severely 
beaten and wounded that he had to be 
rarried to a fiicaid’s house and put to 
bed. The police arrested the Pathans, but 


Gandhiji refused to accuse them of any- 
thing. He could not bear to think that 
the old quarrels betw’een Hindus and 
Muslims might break out again because 
of this incident. Humbly and sweetly he 
begged the two communities to unite 
and to let the blood from his wounds 
cement their friendship. The result of 
this wonderful gentleness w’as that Mir 
Alam’s heart was tilled with remorse 
and he became a close friend of 
Gandhiji. 

Whilst still lying in bed recovering 
from the beating he had received. 
Gandhiji allowed his finger prints to be 
taken by the Government. 

This was not the end of the registra- 
tion struggle, however. For the Govern- 
ment did not keep its word, but con- 


tinued to order the registration of 
, Indians. So Gandliiji, who could l)e just 
as firm as he was sweet and forgiving, 
A "’rote the Government a severe letter. 
He told them that if the registration 
order was not done away with, all the 


Indians who had registered willingly 
would l)urn their certificates of registra- 
tion. As the Government was obstinate, 
he collected 2000 certificates and set fire 
to them publicly. For this act he was 
again put in jail. 
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WORK AT THE SATYAGRAHA ASHRAM 


W'Hi-:\ at last Ganclhiji retiinu'd again to 
Jtulia. the (heat War of 1914 was in pro- 
gress. He was determined to do no 
nutre [)olitical woik for a time, hut just 
to study the situation in India. He 
wanted to be (jiiite sure \\'hal it was that 
India needed most, 

He liad long Idt the great importance 
ot cottage iiKlustries. i)articularly spin- 
ning and wea\’ing. India had to spend 
N'ast sums ot mi'iu!)/ on foreign cloth to 
clothe her millions of people. If Indians 
would learn to make their own cloth, 
this money would no longer have to go 
'Ul {)[ India. dii* n there were always 
cojffs of Indian .\ ho had no ( rnploy- 


ment except some little odd jol) now and 
then. If all these people could be 
taught spinning and weaving they 
would never again he without work. At 
the same time they would not be depriv- 
ing others of jobs. In a country with so 
many millions of inhabitants there 
would always be cusloiners for this 
hand-made cloth. 

Spinning, too, was an occupation that 
could be carried on whilst chatting. 
Women who spend so much time in gos- 
siping each day, could easily spin at the 
same time. In this way, idle hours could 
be turned into a most useful part of 
the day. 



The ancient city of Ahmedabad seem- 
ed to Gandhiji a good place for 
experimenting with this new idea. There 
he began to teach India the great lesson 
of self-reliance and self-siipptirt. 

Since he believed that teachers mnst 
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everything, he did not mean to work 
with ordinary people as his fellow- 
workers. He founded the now famous 
Satyagraha Ashram— a place' of holiness 
like the hermitages of olden times. In 
this ashram he collected twenty-five 
people who all made vows to lead pure 
and holy lives of self-denial and sacrifice 
for the good of others. All were to live 
togethei like one loving family. 

Aftci a time, feeling that he must set 
an example in.this also. Gandhiji allow- 


ed a family of Untouchables to join the 
Ashram. This family consisted of a 

father, mother and baby daughter called 
Lakshmi. They were good, simple, hard- 
working people, but many of Gandhiji s 
Hindu friends became angry that he 
should take in Untouchables. Many of 
these friends had been giving him 
money to help the good work done by 
the ashram. All these gifts of money 
now stopped and the friends would no 
longer come near the ashram. 

Gandhiji did not mind. He knew that 
he was right and that God was on his 
side. Even though the ashram was 
badly in need of money, he did not fear. 
He was certain that God would not for- 
>;ikQ him. 

Aud God rewarded his faith. An 


unknown person sent him the gift of 
Rs. 13,000. 

As time went on, the members of the 
ashram did wonderful work. They 
visited village after village and taught 
the peasants to improve themselves and 
their homes in every way. Whenever 
the villagers were obstinate and refused 
to clean up the dirtiness around them, 
the ashram workers would clean wells 
and even sweep roads, remove rubbish 
heaps and do all kinds of unpleasant but 
necessary work, until the villagers got 
ashamed and did it themselves. Once 
they had learnt to be clean, they did not 
like to go back to their old dirty ways 
again. 

While supervising the good work of 
the ashram. Gandhiji also supported the 
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British in their war etfort. He hiiuly 
believed that it was India’s duly to help 
Britain in her hour of need, by giving 
men to fight against Britain's enemies 
and defend her. He also felt certain 
that, in return, the British Government 


would give India freedom. He worked 
so hard recruiting men to defend Britain 
that he fell ill. It was during this illness 
that Kasturba persuaded him to take 
goat's milk in order to recover his 
health. 
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CHAPTER 

XOX-VIOLENT 

Tiiorc.n (laiulhiji hatl been so full of 
liopc that lilt' British would reward 
India by .i-ivin^ her complete freedom, 
ill’ was bitterly disajiiioirited. Wlien the 
war ended it became plain tliat there was 
to i)e no rewar<l at all f<u' the sacrifices 
India had made. As time went on. 
Iiar'^her laws came to ojipress the people, 
until (/andhiji saw that rebellion all 
o\(‘r tile country was the only way to 
bleak the Hi itish jiower in India. 

But hi* would allow no violence. For 
\’ears hi’ had been [)reachinf< love, peace 
-did iionwiolenee. Xow lie called on the 
p' ople to rebel nonwioleiitly. They were 
to retuse to obt^ unjust laws, but always 
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REBELLION 

in a peaceful manner. 

Above all the people rebelled against 
the taxes they were expected to pay. 
These were far too mam' for the masses 
of India, who were already on the brink 
of starvation. In particular there was 
the salt tax. This meant great hardship 
to millions of poor Indians whose food is 
often only rice or wheat flavoured with 
a little salt. Gandhiji encouraged them 
to avoid the tax by j)reparing their own 
salt from sea-water. 

The Government had also forbidden 
the sale of a number of books which 
spoke of freedom. They did not w’ant 
the people to read such books. Gandhiji 


had many thousands of copies of tliese 
books printed. These copies were carried 
about everywhere by Coiiiiiess \()hi- 
nteers and ottered for sale at four annas 
each. Though the price was so low. 
people often gave as much as five or ten 
rupees instead, in order to give ('uindhiji 
money to carry on his great work. One 
man even gave lifly rupees foi‘ one 
book! In this wav a lot of mone\’ was 
collected. After a time the (lOVerniiK'nt 
left off forbidding the sale of these books, 
as it seemed useless. 

No leader ever fought before as 
Gandhiji fought. However vit'lenlK' the 
Government might treat Indians, he 
ordered only quiet civil disolualience. 
People were to refuse to obe\' unjust 
laws, but they 'vere never to strike back, 
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no matter what they were made to suffer. 

If they were fired on or beaten, they 
were just to stand firmly in their places. 
They were never to run away, but only 
ignore orders and disoljey laws quietly. 
They were to refuse to work, to refuse 
to do whatever they were ordered, but 
they were never to harm anyone. This 
refusal to work, by thousands of people 
at a time, upset life in the big cities com- 
])letely. Kv(‘rything came to a standstill. 

In this way, (iandhiji hoped to force the 
Bi itish to come to terms. 

Whenever he heard that people had 
foigollen his instructions and wounded 
or killed an\’ British soldiers or police- 
men, (Iandhiji was very sad. He knew 
and loved the British people. He had 
lived and studied among them, and he 
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knew that they were just like other 
people. If the soldiers now fired on dis- 
obedient Indians, it was because they 
were obeying orders which told them to 
do so. It was the orders and the laws 
which were bad, and that was why 
Gandhiji wanted the people to disobey 
them. This is hard for children to un- 
derstand, perhaps, but as soon as you 
are old enough you must read and study 
all that Gandhiji taught by his words 
and daily example. You will then 
understand that it is the best teaching 
in the world. All the great religions of 
the earth tell us to live as Gandhiji lived, 
but men are blind and foolish and con- 
fuse everything. They are often very 
artful and selhsh^too, and twist and turn 
the laws of the One God and Eternal 


t^ather to suit their own convenience. 
Gandhiji always prayed with all his 
heart that he might know and obey the 
true Will of God. God never refuses to 
answer such a prayer. That is how we 
know that Gandhiji was right in teaching 
what he did. He wanted India to be 
free, but he did not want even one man 
to be hurt for the sake of gaining 
freedom. 

^ He knew that if Indians would go on 
quietly and bravely showing the British 
that they had every right to be free, the 
British would be forced to understand 


in the end. And that was how it was. 
That is how and win’ India is free 
to-day. 

The fight was a very long one. though. 
So many times the Indian people felt 
that freedom must be near, but alwa\’u' 
they were disappointetl. This is easy to 
understand. Nobody likes to give up his 
treasures without a struggle. ICven a 
child tights anyone who tries to take 
away his toys. So of course the British 
did not even want to think oi giving up 
a great, rich and beautiful countrv like 
India, 
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CHAPTER 2i 

THE TWO GREAT WARS 


In the weary years that rolled by 
between the First Great War and the 
Second, thousands of changes came in 
the world outside India. Violence be- 
came a part of daily life in country after 
country. Everywhere men had been 
fighting for so long that it had almost 
got to be a habit with them. During the 
First Great War. whenever the different 
governments of the world found their 
soldiers were tired of fighting, they pro- 
mised them a wonderful life if they 
would fight on till victory was won. 
W'hen peace came at last, the poor 
soldiers only found that the world was a 
j:-iich wor^e place than before. There 


was less food, less of everything, and 
for millions of men there was no work 
at all. When they found that none of 
the good things promised them were 
going to come to them, they started 
fighting against their own governinents. 
Kings and rulers were ovei thrown by 
their rebellious subjects in many lands, 
while in almost every country many 
political parties struggled with each 
other for power. 

Then strong men began to rise up in 
one country after another. These men 
seized power and became like kings. 
They were called Dictators and they 
ruled with tyranny and cruelty, killing 


all who opposed them. The two most 
terrible of these Dictators, Hitler and 
Mussolini, the one an Austrian and the 
other an Italian, made life miserable for 
millions of people. They ruled by 
violence instead of justice and men 
trembled at their name. 

When people fear violence they 
generally become violent in order to 
protect themselves. This was how it 
was in Europe and in other continents 
too. No man’s life was safe under the 
Dictators, who talked only of war. They 


called it a glorious thing and encouraged 
their f)eopIe to tight for the sake of 
fighting. They ordered their armies to 
invade all small and weak countries. 
The populations of these small countries 
were then treated by them as sla\’es. 

In the end the Second Great War 
broke out. It was the most terrible war 
that the world has ever seen. Men seem- 
ed to have forgotten all the teachings 
of religion. Hatred and cruelty reigned 
everywhere. 


CHAPTER 23 

RL'LING BY LOVE ALONE 


Only one jxdilical loader spoke out for 
peace and l)rothei hood among the 
nations. Tlial was Gandiiiji. 

He had now l)econie so groat and 
I)ow(‘rfiil in India that millions of men 
and women worshipped iiim like a saint 
and wei'e r(Md\' to give their lives for 
him. rnlik<‘ the Dictators he wanted 
nothing for hims(“Ii and ruled l)y love 
aloiu‘. His onlv ilnone was in the hearts 

s 

of his followeis. 

He still worked tirelessly for India’s 

fix'edom. He conlinnally told the 

]^)t itish that it die\’ would only set India 

% 

Lee. Itidians v\(aild gladly help Britain 
lO all her troubles caused by the war. 


But the British Government would not 
listen. In a world so full of hatred and 
deceit tliey found it hard to believe that 
there was one man who was absolutely 
truthful and sincere. 

Again Gandhiji tried Satyagraha. By 
organising a movement of peaceful dis- 
obedience to the (lovernment’s orders 
all over India, he tried to convince the 
British that India must be free without 
any more delay. But it was useless. 

The long 3^ears of hard toil had made 
Gandhiji an old man, though he was 
very healthy and still worked harder 
than any youth. 

Several times during these years of 
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struggle he had fallen seriously ill. Many^ 
tirties he had been sent to jail. Many 
times he had fasted. But nothing had 
changed his determination to set India 
free. At the same time he had beei^ con- 
tinually teaching Indians of all com- 
munities to live together in peace and 
love. 

He had raised up great numbers of 

the poor Untouchables, making them 

understand that they had every right to 

hold their heads up with dignity like 

other men. He forced Hindus to respect 

them and allow them to enter the temples 

from which they had so long been shut 

out. He educated them, taught them 

handicrafts and proved that the\' were 

just as intelligent as other Indians. For 

t is gloiious work aloni* he deserves 
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undying fame — but it was only one of 
the wonderful things he did for India. 

Since this land is chiefly a land of 
villages, he and his fellow workers 
taught the peasants how to make their 
villages into little earthly paradises. He 
wanted the villagers to be so content 
at home that they would no longer want 
to wander into the big cities to work in 
the factori(“s and lose their health away 
from the green fields and pure country 


air. He wanted them to practise their 
lovely handicrafts that they had learnt 
from their fathers and grandfathers, 
instead of learning how to work 
machines. He taught them to under- 
stand the beauty of handmade cloth, 
pottery, furniture and even houses, and 
explained how these things could all be 
made by themselves, so that no one need 
be without them, however poor he was. 




CHAPTER 24 


THE ASHRAM AT SHEGAON 


Because h(‘ always taught by example, 
(laiulhiji weiU'to live in a village himself 
U) shf>w j)e()ple how they must live. He 
chose th(' tiny village of Shegaon in the 


body which is ugly and poor. Gandhiji 
was not like that. He loved poor, ugly 
people and only wanted to make them 


Central Pjovinces. It was so small that 
Ihr-re was not even a i)ost oltice. It had 
no beauty and was terribly hot and 
dusty. There wei’e no shady trees and 
only vei \’ little grass. 

You may ask why he wanted to go to 
such a \ illage instead of choosing a beau- 
tiful place. His. reason was simple. He 
wanted to show how even the driest and 
ugliest village can bo improved and 
tin ned into a place of beauty. Generally 
P ''>ple don’t care for anj’thing or any- 


into something better. Everything that 
was poor, weak and despised touched 
his loving fatherly heart. 

At first he did not mean that many 
people should l)c with him at Shegaon, 
but wherever he was, others came. He 
was so much loved that people would 

not leave him alone. 

At first a little dispensary for poor 
sick villagers was started. They could 
get free advice and medicine there. But 
more and more sick people came daily 
for advice, until Gandhiji felt it would 
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be belter to start a little hospital. He 
and his fellow workers ^a:a\’e the ]>oor 
patients the best they had of everything 
and the tenderest care. 

Sick people must have good milk. So 
a little dairy was started to provide this. 
Then vegetables were planted' and 
grown so that the little hospital could 
supply its own fresh vegetables. 

Soon a new ashram was formed. An 
ashram, as I have told you. is a place 
where a number of people live together 
a holy life of prayer and service to 
others. More and more people came to 
join this ashram, although, the rules 
were very strict. All must share in the 
daily household work, wash their own 
clothes help with the cooking and do 
even the humblest sweeper’s tasks. For 
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when* (landliiji was. all must be eciiial. 
bolli in tile pleasant and llic unpleasant 
tilings. 

l'-\'ery member of the ashram had to 
s]>in tor halt an iiour daily. In Gandhi- 
ji's eyes spinning was one of the most 
important things in Indian life. He felt 
tiiat it every Indian learned to spin, the 
]>robiem ot India’s poverty would be 
o\ (‘r. H\ ery man, woman or child would 
then have a way of earning money 
whenever other work failed. And there 
would be no more nakedness, or dirti- 
ness for want of a change of clothing. 

The little ashram at Shegaon flourish- 
ed more and more. Gandhiji made it his 
headcjuartc rs. Slowly it had become a 
disiiensary, a hospital, a dairy, a farm 
and a school. It was also the place to 


u’hich thousands of peojile came like 
pilgrims, from all over tlio world, to sec 
the great leader who ruled millions by 
love alone. Great politicians and humble 
peasants came. Foreigners, Indians of 
all communities, learned and illiterate. 
Some of them stayed for weeks and 
months. Some came to .slay for ever. 
But no one was allowed to remain unless 
he agreed to lead a simple life of hard 
work in the service of others. 

Meanwhile, from this humble village, 
Gandhiji carried on his great work for 
the freedom of India. A most important 
part of this work was the great number 
of letters that had to be written daily to 
people all over the country, to Congress 
leaders, to friends, to helpers. The 
Congress and Gandhiji had become in^ 



separable. All the Congress looked up 
to him as their leader, teacher and father. 
They did nothing without consulting 
his views and wishes first. 

. As there was no post office at Shegaon, 
Gandhiji’s secretary had to walk five 
and a half miles every day to the 
nearest post office, which was at a place 
called Wardha. This secretary, who 
was named Mahadev Desai, was one of 


Gandhiji’s most faithful followers. 
Gandhiji loved him like a son. 

Poor Mahadev Desai continued to 


walk uncomplainingly to Wardha with 
his burden of letters every day, through 
the burning heat and dust of summer 
and the streaming downpour of the 
monsoon months, until at last it was 
^ decided to build a post office at Shegaon 


itself. 

As there were iuo places called 
Shegaon in the same province, people 
often got confused. The postal autho- 
rities therefore suggested that as a ])osl 
office was being set up at (landhiji’s 
Shegaon, they might as well give iluit 
place a new name. They asked (laiulhiji 
what name he would prefer. He chose 
the beautiful name of Sevagram, or 
Place of Service. 

That was always Gandhiji's wa>'. In 
all that he did he seemed to make things 
more beautiful than they were before he 
touched them. More beautiful — and 
more useful The usefulness was what 
mattered to him, for he did not care at 
all for useless things, no matter how 
beautiful they were. 
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CHAPTER 25 

THE GAXDHIAX WAY OF LIFE 

» ^ 


lAXDHiji did many great and wonderful 
things throughout the whole of his 
life. He was like a king among 

the great political men of India 

and as such they considered him. 

He was known to people all over 

the world. He was famous in a 
thousand dillerent ways and he always 
'.vill he. But the things that we love 
most alxMit him seem all to be connected 
with his life at Sevagram. I think this 
is hecaus<- he was nearest to us there. 

W<.- emnot all be politicians, or lead 
milli(<ns of j)eople. W’e cannot all be 
heii.a- and hght for the freedom of the 
■ ■j*pie>sed. But we can, each one of us. 


make life happier for those around us. 
Wc can all look after our neighbour 
when he is sick, teach the ignorant, com- 
fort the unfortunate, and keep all around 
us fresh, clean and tidv. We can all be 
kind, patient and loving. We can all be 
truthful, humble and obedient. These 
are the greatest things in life, because 
without them the world could never be 
happy. And these arc the things that 
Gandhiji did every day of his life, for 
years and j^ears, at Sevagram. 

He knew that if we all lived a life of 
simple goodness and truthfulness, as he 
did. India would become a paradise. It 
would not be so very difficult, either. 


The only Iroublc is that wo aio too lazy. 
Gandhiji managed to do it, although he 
. was the busiest man in India. Best of all, 
he made people see the sweetness and 
beauty of goodness, so that everybodv 
who met him longed to imitate him. 

Those who had the happiness of liv- 
htg at Sevagram with him are never tired 
of repeating their tales of his sweetness. 
When we hear them, we long to have 
^ been able to live there too. Now that 
Gandhiji is no more with us we must 
study these stories carefully until we 
learn why it was that Sevagram seemed 
like heaven on earth. Then, if only we 
copy Gandhiji in all the little things of 


life and teach our dear ones to do the 
same, we shall tind our own homes 
turning into little Sevagrams of peace 
and happiness. 

Gandhiji was very strict in allowing 
no unnecessary luxury in Sevagram. As 
far as possible he liked people to make 
for themselves whatever things they re- 
quired. 

Everything had to be spotlessly clean. 

too. He would not permit the ^nallest 

speck of dust anywhere. He encouraged 

everybody to wear white clothes so that 

It could be seen at once when the\’ were 
dirty. 
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< MAFTI-R 26 


LIFE IN GANDHIjrS LITTLE COTTAGE 


Ills own litllt* cottage, built of sun- 
baked mud, was a model in its tidiness 
and order. When {)eople came to visit 
him they could hardly believe that such 
.1 plain litlK- cottage was the home of so 
gieata man. There was no. furniture 
e.\c(‘pt an ordinary chari)oy bed and a 
t('w bami)oo stands for holding books 
<111(1 jiapers. 11 he wished, he could have 
had a palace, l)('cause thousands of 
Indians would have si)ent all they had 
in the world, just to please him. But he 
wanted nothing that a poor man could 
not have also. So in that little cottage 
there was nothing that a poor man 
could not have made with his two hands. 


Screens, curtains, floor mats, baskets, the 
fan that he' used on very hot days, all 
were made of plaited palm leaves. 

From all over the world people sent 
him books, magazines and pajiers, but 
he kept none for himself. All were given 
to the library of the ashram, so that all 
might share in the benefit of tlicm. 

Everything in the hut had its own 
particular place, and Gandhiji knew 
where everything was to be found. Even 
if only a pin or a bit of paper was re- 
quired. he could find it in a moment. 

At first the hut was only one big room, 
but after a time mud partitions were put 
up. In this way, within the same space 



&3 before, there were three rooms : a 
dressing room, a bath-room and a stud> 
or living room. In the study Gandhiji 
worked all day, reading his post, writing, 
receiving visitors and discussing his 
plans with his friends and fellow workers, 
or spinning. However busy he was he 
never failed to do his daily half hour of 
spinning. This was bjcause he knew the 
importance of good example. How 
could others say they had not time for a 
little daily spinning when Gandhiji, 
with all his huge burden of work, could 
manage it? 

Very often, important visitors would 
come during the spinning time. Gandhiji 
would receive them kindly, but continue 
his spinning throughout the visit. 
When it was so hot that any other aged 


man would surely have rested, he 
would go on seeing his visitors just the 
same, with a cool bandage filled with 
wet earth round his head, to keep him 
fresh. 

For all who came, he had sympathy 
and patience, no matter how humble 
they were. No one went away without 
having learned something good from 
him. 

Once, when he was fasting as a pen- 
ance for quarrels and riots betweer. 
Hindus and Muslims, a couple of pea- 
sants came to the ashram, begging for 
some of the water in which Gandhiji's 
feet had been washed. Their son was 
dying and they felt that if this water was 
given to him he rqight recover. 

As soon as Gandhiji he.ird of tliis, he 
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sent for the couple. Though weak from 
many days of fasting, he gently explained 
to tluin how silly it was to think that 
dirty water could cure anybody. Only 
God can w<n‘k miracles, he told them, 
and to (lod onh’ must they turn. When 
he had made them understand their 


foolishness, he let them go. 

His love for service to others came be- 
fore all else. He felt tliat it was far 
more important than even the very 
greatest political work. He used to say 
that if \\ t' do not seive others, life has no 

meaning. 
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CHAPTER 27 

LOVE OF GOD 


^ All this goodness and sweetness came 
from his great love of God. He saw 
God in every living creature. Without 
God nothing on earth could live. The 
life in each one of us is a little spark of 
the eternal life of God. We all know 
this, but we forget it again and again. 
^ Gandhiji never forgot it. That is why 
he was able to look with love on eveiy 
creature, however unlo\'able or ugly. 

This great love of God made him take 
great joy in prayer. He never failed to 
pray morning and evening. He used to 
say that whatever trouble we are in, 
Aere is no medicine like prayer. Morn- 
1 ing and evening prayers at Sevagram 


were something no visitor ever forgot. 

Gandhiji used to say that the desert 
was the best j)lacc for prayer. In the 
desert, where there is nothing to see all 
around but sand, and the blue sk\' 
above, our hearts easily turn to (iod. 
Our minds are not distracted by e\ en a 
tree or a tlowcr. 

The place chosen for jirayer at Seva- 
gram was a little like the desert. It was 
a wide, open space, sprinkled with saiul, 
to avoid dust in summer and mud in the 
rainy season. Gandhiji’s jdace was un- 
der a great pipal tree, whiir all the ash- 
ram people faced him in a liah-eircle. 

There were people of all religions liv; 
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ing in the ashram, and Gandhiji res- 
pected all religions, since all- of them 
teach us to love and serve God. So 
during the prayers, portions of the holy 
books of various religions were read 
aloud. The two Hindu sacred books 
dearest to Gandhiji’s heart were the 
Bhagavad Gita and the Ramayana, so 
parts of these were read daily; also 
passages from the Christian Bible and 
the Mohammedan Koran. The prayers 
began with the beating of a little dium 
to call everybody to the prayer-ground. 
Then, for a moment, all bowed low in 
silence to honour Buddha, the Lord of 
Peace and Non-violence. The readings 
from the various holy books followed. 
Sometimes parts of the Zend Avesta of 
the Parsees and the Jewish Talmud 
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were added. Thus we see that all reli- 
gions were honoured l)y Gandhiji, who 
wanted everyone to be left free to love 
and serve God in his own way. Quar- 
rels about religion were terrible in his 
eyes. 

It was Gandhiji’s love of God, too, 
that made him careful never to waste 
anything. Since millions of people in 
the world, especially in India, live 


1 






always in the greatest poverty and 
want, he felt it to be a great sin to waste 
even a crumb of bread or a clroj-) of 
water. God has given the world to all 
equally, to be enjoyed by each one of 
us. Yet some of us are as rich as kings 
while others go hungry all their lives. 
If we have more than we need we should 
give it to those who have nothing, and 
never throw it carelessly away. 
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CHAPTI-k 2S 

LO\'E OF SIMPLICITY AND TRUTH 


Lihli: by liulf. (iandhiji had accus- 
loniv-d hiin''Ot lo do without one tiling 
alter anniht r. (i(Mierall\% when people 

become go at and famous, they collect 

% 

more and more jiosscssions. In the end 
IIk'V re({uire big mansions and jialaces 
lo contain all lii<-ir stores of furniture 
and [laintin.gs, elass and china, books 
and curios, line clothes, jewellery, and 
treasures of all kinds. (landhiji was just 
the opposit('. The m.'ire famous he grew 
and the more peojilc lo\Td him, the 
more and more -imple Iv tried to make 
his life. 

As a \a)un:g mm in Fngland he used 
to flr(*ss in the most tashionable Ivuio- 


pean clothes. When he returned to In- 
dia after his years in South Africa, he 
adopted simple Indian dress. But at 
Sevagram, when he was known to all the 
world, he dressed like the poorest Indian 
peasant who has only a small loin cloth 
to cover him. lie wanted the poor to 
feel that he was truly their father, equal 
lo them in everything. 

He ate such things as milk and fruit 
only because he felt it was his duty to 
keep his health, and strength so that he 
could continue his work. Many times, 
he tried giving u]i all foods that the poor 
cannot easily afford, but his health suf- 
fered too much to allow him to conti- 



Hue. For a time he took only one meal 
a day, and that was only bread and 
salt. 

k All the food prepared in the ashram 
had to be simple. No spices or other 
flavourings were allowed, not even salt. 
All food, if cooked, had to be boiled. 
From the following little story, we can 
see how very strict these rules were : — 
Two little girls who lived in the ash- 
^ ram with their parents, had been to pay 
a visit to some friends. The lady of 
^e house offered them some nice bha- 
jas. Now another rule of the ashram 
was that no food was to be eaten be- 
tween meals. 

The little girls couldn’t resist the bha- 
jas, however, and enjoyed eating them 
y very much. By doing so they disobeyed 
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three rules of the ashram all at once. 
The first that no fried food should be 
eaten. The second, that no spices or 
flavourings should he taken. The third 
that no food should be taken between 
meals. 

\\ hen the little girls came back home, 
they happened to meet Gandhiji. They 
told him they had paid a visit. Some- 
thing made him suspicious and he asked 
them if the\’ had eaten anything. They 
at once replied : “No.'’ Very soon, how- 
ever, the truth came out. Gandhiji was 
very sad. because they had not only 
broken the three rules, but had told a 
lie as well. He hated lies more than 


anything else in the world, because they 
offend the Almighty God who is Truth 
Itself. 

God had been offended by the little 
girls’ lie, said Gandhiji, and somebody 
must do penance. He did not tell the 
little girls to do penance, but said that 
he would himself fast for two days as an 
atonement for their sin. We can easily 
imagine how unhappy the two children 
were about this. Gandhiji who had 
done nothing wrong at all was going to 
suffer hunger for two days to atone for 
their lie. How they must have promis- 
ed never to lie or be disobedient again! 
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CHAPTER 2() 

LOVE OF CHILDREN 


\ You must not think Ganclhiji was 

ever a severe teacher, or difficult to 
obey. He knew well that most of us are 

far from saintly, and he always said that 
there arc two good ways of doing every- 
thing. One is the difficult and more per- 
fect way, the other, less perfect, but 
^ quite easy. There is no harm, he taught, 
in beginning with the easy way, if the 
other way frightens us at hist. We can 
always change over to the difficult way 
when we have grown brave enough. 

Above all he loved to teach and help 
children. No tqatter how busy he was 
he always found time for children. 

^ Every morning and evening he wept for 

Ul 


a little walk, to keep in good health. 
Many of the ashram children would ac- 
company him on these walks. These 
were children whose parents li\'ed and 
worked in the Ashram. 

None of the Ashram children were at 
all shy of Gandhiji. They used to tell 
him all their little troubles, and also 
about their games. Sometimes they 
would tease him and run away with his 
stick. One small girl would even climb 
up on his lap to pull his nose and tweak 
his ears. 

In his leisure time, short as it was. he 
would even crawl about on all fours to 
amuse the very little ones, and let them 



l iclc on his hack. If a small child cried, 
he would c\c‘n leave off important work 
while he comforted it. 

All this docs not mean that he spoilt 
children, however. By no means. He 
was never weary of telling them to keep 
themselves clean and tidy, and he 
Ihonght that all chiltiren should learn to 
do some useful work and he self-reliant. 
Laziness or dirtiness in children he 
would not tolerate. Once, at a public 
meeting, he noticed a sniffly little Hari- 
jan chiltl. Lifting it up. he said kindly 
but firmly; "Blow your nose clean!” 

However important the occasion was, 
he always noticed such little things. 
This was because for him they were not 
'little things’. Where others would only 
have seen a ragged little Harijan child 



with a dirty nose, he saw a child dear to 
Ood, born in dirt and misery through no 
I fault of its own. In that poor dirty 


child he saw one of those whose rights 
he had been fighting for all his life. 



■ 
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CHAPTER 30 

THE HARIJAN FUND 


If ho had wishod it. Gandhiji could 
have been a rich man, living a life of 
luxury, tor he was \ery successful as a 
lawyer. It was his love for the poor 
that had made him turn instead to a 
life of simplicity and continual toil. He 
toll tiiat lie could not rest until every 
Indian had enough to eat and the 
chance to go to school. He wanted to 
see no more \ < ry rich or very poor peo- 
ple, but each man, woman and child 
with enough for his needs. 

Fie knew well that there was nothing 
harder in the world than to make this 
dream come tru* , Rich people cannot 
bear to give up uhaf they have. The 


richer they are, the more they want. 
There arc many rich people who fall ill 
from over-eating and laziness, and yet 
they would not like to give away even a 
piece of bread to those who are starving. 
But Gandiiiji never gave uj) hoping for 
an India in which nobody would be 
hungry or without clothes. Just as men 
will work and slave to gel rich, so 
Gandhiji worked and slaved to make 
others happy. 

His greatest sympathy was always 
with the poor Harijans. He used to col- 
lect money everywhere and spend it on 
educating them. He wanted to make 
them equal to everyone else, so that no- 



body would dare to despise them any 
more. When people complained that 
the Harijans were dirty, they never 
stopped to think that these poor people 
were not allowed to use the wells used 
by others and so had little chance to be 
clean. And how could they be any- 
thing but ignorant when they were 
never allowed inside the village schools ? 
By opening schools where Harijans 
could learn all that others learn. Gandhiji 
soon proved that they could be just as 
clever as other people. 

Much money was needed for this 
great work, though. The poor Harijans 
had nothing but their rags. Everything 
had to be provided for\hem. Ga'ndhiji 
was never ashamed to beg for his dear 
Harijans, and he would ask for money 


so sweetly and persuasively that it was 
impossible to say "no” to him. The 
rich would often give him thousands of 
rupees at a time. The poor gave what- 
ever copper coins they could spare. He 
took all, provided it came from a good 
heart. 

If anything was given to him for him- 
self, he generally gave it away soon after 
to some person in need. But he never 
lost a chance of collecting money for 
his poor. Sometimes thousands of peo- 
ple attended his prayer meetings, and 


then he would take the opportunity to 
beg them for funds. When he spoke in 
this way people felt their hearts melting. 
His simple words and poor dress made 
their own luxury seem mere foolishness. 
Grandly dressed ladies would pull off 
their gold bangles and diamond rings 
and pour them into his hands. 

That was a wonderful sight to see ! 
Gandhiji in his peasant’s loin-cloth, and 
the rich people in their splendid clothes, 
standing before him like subjects before 
their king. 


CHAPTER 31 

THE STORY OF A NECKLACE 


One very sweet story is told of Gandhiji’s 
persuasiveness in getting gifts for his 
poor people. 

Several ladies had come to Sevagram 
on a visit. They just wanted to see 
Gandhiji and have a few words with 
him. He received them kindly and 
chatted with them for a while. He notic- 
ed that they all wore ornaments and 
asked if they would not like to give him 
something for his Harijan fund. 

The ladies gladly took off their orna- 
ments and handed them over to him — 
all except one young woman. Gandhiji 
asked her what &hc was going to give, 
and she replied that she had nothing. 


He quietly pointed to her mangal-sutra 
or marriage necklace, but she only cast 
down her eyes in silence. She was very 
young and probably newly married. 
Her marriage necklace must have lieen 
very precious to her. But Gandhiji 
gently persisted in his request. 

At last she took the mangal-sutra from 
her neck and gave it to him. Her face 
was sad and it was easy to see how 

heavy her heart was. but she did as he 
asked. 

Gandhiji thanked her for her geiu ro- 
sity and then said sweetly ; 

"And now — here is a gift tmm ;//(■ — 
and gave her the necklace back again. 



He had well understood how it hurt the 
young bride to part with her marriage 
necklace, and he did not wish for such a 
i sacrifice. All that he wanted was her 
willingness to give. 


After receiving it back again as a gift 
froni Gandhiji, the necklace must have 
been doubly precious to the young 
bride. 



CHAPTER 32 

A MODEL FOR THE POOR 


Just as nothing was too rich for Gandhiji 
to accei)t for his Harijans, so nothing 
was too small in his eyes cither. From a 
rich lad\' he would not iiesitale to ask 
all lu-r jewels, while from the poor he 
would accept e\’en a coj)pei pice. 

Always with the same goal in mind he 
made everyone around him observe the 
striett'st economx'. >a\-ing that even the 
tiniest wastclulnes^ was a sin against 
the |)oor. 

When doing his daily sj)inning lie was 
always careiul to <<>llect every tiny bit 
of yarn. With as stufhng. and 

with covers from ny left-over scraps of 
cloth, he would. havi pincushions made. 


Nothing was ever thrown away at 
Sevagrain. 

In the kitchen he had a notice hung, 
forbidding the waste of salt. 

He even kept old letter covers. He 
cut them up neatly and used them for 
making notes on. Often the thoughts 
that he jotted down on these scraps 
would amaze the woi ld by their beauty 
when they appeared later in print. 

Once a visitor to the ashram was 
pouring himself out a cup of water. As 
people often do. he tilled the cup too full, 
and carelessly threw the excess water on 
the ground. Gandhiji scolded him and 
told him that he had no right to do such 


a thing. The water which he had care- 
lessly thrown away was a precious thing 
in a tropical country like India, where 
\ shortage of water is often a serious 
t problem. 

In every way Gandhiji was practical. 
He liked food to be cooked in earthern 
pots. Firstly, because this encouraged 
the cottage industry of pot-making. 
Secondly, because food is better and 
more appetising when cooked in earthern 
vessels. Thirdly, because earthen pots 
are cheaper than other cooking utensils. 
When people complained that such pots 
easily get broken, he told them to be 
more careful. 

He wanted his life to be a model for 
the poor in everything. With this idea 
always in his mind he would never use 
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a thing which poor people could not 
afford — not even a mosquito net on his 
bed. He preferred to think out a way in 
which even tlie poorest man could pro- 
tect himself fnun mos(}nitoes. This way 
was to cover himself completely with the 
bedsheet, before going to sleep, having 
put a few drops of kerosene oil on his 
face and hands. Mostjuitoes dislike the 
smell of kerosene oil. 

He was equally careful to be i^lain and 
simple in the cold season, too. Once when 
it was ver\’ chill\-, a voung girl in the 
ashram brought him a hoi water bottle 
to keej) his feet warm. He told her to 


take it away, saying that such things 


were not used by the jx>or. 

When sick, he would use no expensive 
patent medicines, as lhe>e are also 



i)eyoncl the poor man’s reach. Instead 
ho would try experiments on himself 
with eli(‘aj> ;ind simph' remedies tliat 
can do no harm — Mich as balhinj^ with 
hot or cold water, jinttiii" earth poultices 
round the stomaf h. and so on. Very 
often, h<‘ di.sCo\-ered \ ( ry ”ood cures in 
this wa\'. 

He was as caicful with lime as he was 
with ('sauythine else. His cheap pocket 
watch, wliii h he ke[n lied t<> his waist 
by a strini.:. .is he had no pocket, was 
alwa^'s kept l ieht to the second. He was 


never a minute late. 

Whenever he had to s|)eak in public, 
he always arrived exactly on time, spoke 
for just a fixed number of minutes and 
no more. He never wandered from this 
subject to that, as so many speakers do. 
He was never afraid of saying anything 
that had to be said, no matter how 
painful it might be. His words were 
always simj>le and ])lain, so that even 
the most ignorant might understand 

him. 
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CHAPTER 33 


FREEDOM 

^ Over fifty years of Gandhiji’s life were 
spent in working for the freedom of 
India. How his heart must have rejoiced 
when at last that dream came true! 

How much he had suffered during 
those long years! How many times he 
had been sent to jail for opposing the 
^ foreign Government! How many times 
he had fasted when all other arguments 
failed to move people’s hearts! How 
great he became during those fifty years ! 
His name was known to the highest and 
the lowest all over the world. He need 
only have expressed the wish and grate- 
ful Indians would have built him a palace 
as splendid as any in. the world. But 


AT LAST 

he wanted nothing for himself. All that 
he had ever asked was freedom for 
India from the British, kindness for the 
Harijaiis from the caste Hindus, aiul 
that Hindus and Muslims should live 
together as brothers. One of the last 
acts of his beautiful life was a fast to 
bring this about. 

Mlien at last freedom came, his dear 
Kasturba was no longer by his side to 
share his triumph. She had dieil a little 
while before. But greatly as he felt her 
loss, he would not grieve. He said that 
when a man or woman has li\eil and 
died well, there is no cause foi- grief. It 
was when the living showed no desire to 


Ii\e well, that his fatherly heart was 
crushed with sorrow. W'hen Indians 
killed Indians, just because they belong- 
ed to dift'erent communities, and in the 
wry moment when freedom had been 
given to all Indians — iJiat was when his 
heart was near to breaking. 

So in the last year of his life, old and 
trail, he wandered on foot from village 
to village, calming the angry, comforting 
those who had suffered, bringing peace 
\Nherever he entered. Then he began his 
last great fast, ready to give his life 
in penance for the sins of his foolish 
children. 

Once more his gentle bravery won the 
victory over violence, and peace 
returned. 

It seemed as if at last Gandhiji was to 


enjoy the reward of his years of labour. 
He had finally overcome the British by 
love and gentleness, for they had willing- 
% ly given up the rich land of India without 
any fighting and were now India's 
friends. Though in the past they had 
often thrown him into jail, they now 
honoured Gandhiji as a hero. 

All over India the Harijans were 
allowed to enter the temples at last to 
K worship side by side with their Hindu 
brothers. This victory has brought 


happiness to millions who had lived in 
misery for centuries. In schools and 
village centres all over the country 
Harijans were now learning handicrafts 
and studying the various sciences. 

The spinning wheel, which no one had 
cared to know about a few years before, 
now hummed daily in millions of Indian 
homes. It was bringing clothing to the 
naked, work to the unemployed, bread 
to the starving. 


CHAPTER 34 


GANDHIjrS HOLY DEATH 


Then, one evening during a prayer meet- 
ing which he was holding in Delhi, 
someone threw a bomb at Gandhiji. A 
madman — for surely he must have 
been a madman — had tried to kill the 
Father of India who was all love and 
kindness for the whole world ! But God 
did not wish him to die yet. Gandhiji 
had one more thing to teach India by his 
example and that was absolute fearless- 
ness and trust in God. 

As he grew older, Gandhi] i's bravery 
seemed to increase. He who would never 
use violence, not c\'en to defend his life, 
hated cowardice as much as he hated 
vif>l(-nce. Once he was asked what he 
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would do if whilst walking along, carry- 
ing a stick, he was attacked by an angry 
snake. He replied simply — “I should 
throw away the stick.” Rather than allow 
himself to strike even a snake, in fear, 
he would prefer to remain defenceless. 

And so he showed no fear when the 
bomb was thrown at him. When the 
new Indian Government, to whom his 
life was more precious than gold, wanted 
to protect him with guards in the future, 
he refused. He forgave the young man 
who had tried to kill him and went on 
with his daily life as if nothing had hap- 
pened, guiding the new Government by 
liis wise advice and the people by his 


holy example. 

Each day he held prayer meelings in 
^ the open air as usual. He never showed 
the least nervousness, nor looked about 
to see if danger threatened. He knew 
that nothing could happen to him that 
was not willed by God. 

Then, a few evenings later, as he 
walked to the prayer ground, still weak 
from his recent fast, a man came for- 
^ ward and shot him through the heart. 

Without a cry Gandhiji sank to the 
ground, murmuring only: “O Ram! O 
Ram! the name of God which he 
loved the most. His kind eyes turned for 
a second towards his murderer — and 
Gandhiji was dead. He died because 
there are in. the world some men so evil 
^ that they hate goodness — hate it as 


much, and more, than good men hate 
evil. Into the hearts of such men devils 
seem to enter. 

Like lightning the terrible Jiews sped 
round the world and all nations mourned 
with India in her sorrow. 

The loss of Gandhiji has left a t('i rible 
emptiness in the land he lovetl so dearly, 
but he would not want useless grief. In 
our sadness we may hnd_(;ii»mfort in the 
thought that his dearest Vvis}! was to see 
God face to face, for mosLVureI\- he is 
with God now. 

And he has left each one of us a 
legacy. Rich or poor, great or small, wc 
have each our part to fulfil in complet- 
ing his work. He trusted us to walk in 
his foot-prints and we can and must be 
faithful. He has left us an example that 


even the poorest and most ignorant can 
follow. If we each do our utmost to end 
communal hatred, despise nobody, help 
all who need our help, and sincerely 


follow the right path in all things, we 
shall each and all be sharing in the great 
and blessed work for which Mahatma 
Gandhi gave his precious life. 
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